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The colorful jacket of A HALO FOR 
GOMEZ designed by Dave Lyons. 


(Pageant Press — $5.00) 


BEST BOOK CONTEST 
FOR 1955 
$1600 Cash Awards 


First Prize _ _ $500.00 
Second Prize 250.00 
Third Prize 


Seven Honorable Mention Awards 
of $100 each 


NO ENTRY FEE REQUIRED 


This contest is open to all authors 
of unpublished works of fiction 
and non-fiction. This may be your 
stepping-stone to fame. 


WRITE FOR FREE DETAILS 
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DON'T ENVY THIS AUTHOR...Emulate him! 


Instead of merely wishing for success, John Lavin reached out for it! Now he’s an in- 
ternationally recognized author, and Best Book prize-winner. 
publication, his book was snapped up for a Spanish edition, and serial rights were sold to a 
big magazine . . . thanks to the wonderful publishing plan of Pageant Press) (WRITE FOR 
OUR FREE BOOK and details about our $1600 BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1955.) 


Within four months after 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


John Lavin was born in Séte, France, the son of a French 
mother and a Chilean-born American engineer. 

He arrived in Venezuela while Gomez was still in power. 
He saw the chain gangs on the roads, talked with men 
whose legs bore the marks of prison irons, and observed the 
almost incredible honesty of the country cowed by the 
regime into an intense fear of law breaking. Listening to 
current praise and disparagement of the iron-fisted dictator, 
and acquiring an avid interest in Venezuela and her people, 
he began intensive research which evolved into an historical 
biography that depicts Gémez and his regime honestly and 
impartially. 

John Lavin’s “A HALO FOR GOMEZ” is the most au- 
thoritative book on Venezuela ever published in English. 
It brings new insight into the trend of South America’s his- 
tory and the temperament of its people. It is a must for 
those who from business, professional, or personal interest 
wish to increase their knowledge of Venezuela. This is John 
Lavin’s first published book. - 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT NOW .. . FOR FALL 
and XMAS PUBLICATION. Our Editors will read it care- 
fully and report within one week regarding possibilities 
and cost. No obligation. 


THIS FREE BOOK 
OPENED HIS EYES 


John Lavin thought it impossible to become a successful, 
published author in a few short months. Then he read our 
free book. Today he’s well on the road to “Who’s Who.” 
His book has just been accepted for magazine serialization, 
and also for publication in Spanish—a deal involving over 
$150,000. He gets a 40% royalty on the $5 retail price of 
every book we sell. 

Wouldn’t you like to emulate John Lavin’s exciting suc- 
cess? If you have written a book—on any subject—don't let 
it get side-tracked. Fashion your own success! Send for our 
free book—learn how you can publish your book without 
heartbreaking rejection slips, without agonizing waiting for 
recognition! 

Our free book has bolstered the aspirations of over 500 
authors. It will inspire you, guide you, help you to estab- 
lish the importance of your work. Get that free book today. 
Better still, send us your manuscript and let us enter it in 
our Best Book Contest for 1955. 


Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pat Marlowe, Editor 


PAGEANT P RESS, INC. Dept. AJ5 130 W.42 St. New York 36, N.Y. 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, founded in 1916, is published 
monthly at 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, 
Kansas. Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor and Publisher. 
Subscription price in U.S.A., $3 for 2 years, $2 for 1 year. 
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copies, 25 cents each. 
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1879. 
Copyright 1955 by Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
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Wanted New 


Mysteries, Articles 
for Magazines, TV, Motion Pictures 


Say Editors Themselves 


If you’ve been reading the writers’ magazines lately, 
you will have noticed how editors are earnestly search- 
ing for new writers. For instance, a man’s mag editor 
says, ‘Besides strong first person adventure stories 
and articles, we are interested in science subjects, 
medicine and unusual experience pieces . . . $500, 
$750 and up.” 1 

A top slick editor says he is having a hard time 
getting 5,000 word fiction of interest to men—$850 
and up. Short shorts—$750 base rate. A romance 
editor says she wants all lengths—2,500 word shorts 
to 10,000 word novelettes—with realism, sincerity 
and emotion. 

An executive editor in Hollywood says, ‘’Writers 
will discover in TV the finest opportunities they have 
ever known! . . . We need writers for westerns, com- 
edies, mysteries. But above all, we need men and 
women for half-hour dramatic shows.” 

A “how to’’ editor says writers are missing a well- 
paying field in this market. 


How Palmer Can Help You 

If you are not making sales, maybe it’s because you 
just don’t know how to put your ideas together—and 
that’s where we come in. You see our instruction is 
unique in that it includes training for all fields—short 
stories, mysteries, articles, TV-radio scripts, etc. 

Does it pay-off? . . . We wish you could read the 
letters of thanks from our students and graduates— 
new writers who have gotten started, established 
writers who have increased their sales. 


22 Article Sales 

‘I'm glad to be able to say that I’ve sold twenty- 
two articles, two of which were lesson assignments. 
These sales were due to my Palmer training, so | take 
this opportunity of expressing my sincere appreciation 
of the value of the course, with a special ‘thank you’ 
to my instructors.’.—Amy May Davidson, Chapleau, 
Ontario. 


Free Lesson Shows How 

So you can see for yourself, send for our free typi- 
cal lesson package and 40-page book: ‘’The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories.’ It may well be the turning 
point in your career. If others are succeeding, why 
can’t you? So let’s find out. Write today. Barton A. 
Stebbins, President, Palmer Institute of Authorship 
(Since 1917), 1680 Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif., 


Desk G-55 
1680 N. Sycamore 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-55 


Please send me free typical lesson package and 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explain- 
ing how | may make the most of my writing a — 
This request is confidential and no salesman will call. 


City Zone 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here [7 
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“FIRSTS” 


Yes, | have helped more than 1000 in- 
ning Writers to make their FIRST SALE 
to get their FIRST CHECKS. 
Have YOU made YOUR FIRST SALE? 
If not, THIS IS FOR YOU because: 
If you can write grammatically 
correct English, you can write 
Juveniles — and be a Selling 
Writer in approximately 3 months!!! 


Yes, | GUARANTEE TO HELP YOU TO 
YOUR FIRST SALE. 


Send TODAY for FREE Bulletin “HERE'S PROOF!” 
and FREE Pamphlet, “FUNDAMENTALS OF JUVE- 
NILE WRITING” to: 


Will Herman 


“Writing Instructor since 1937.” 
Author Award-Winning Juvenile, 
“HEARTS COURAGEOUS.” 

Author “MY JUVENILE SUCCESS SECRETS.” 
Author ““MY FORMULA FOR FICTION.” 
Author—More than 3500 Published Stories, Articles, 
Serials and Features. 


5927 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 


TV vs. the Short Story 


It’s your choice. We offer in- 
struction in TV technique and 
short story writing. Tell me 
which branch of creative writ- 
ing interests you most and ask about my 
“‘pay as you go” plan. 

For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


I WRITE FOR MEN 


Fiction and Non-Fiction — That's my specialty. 
More markets now for he-man stuff than ever before. Per- 
haps | can help you hit the jackpot. 
If your manuscript is typewritten and under 5000 words, 
ll give it a frank but friendly appraisal for $2.00. If 
longer, better query first. And don’t forget the return post- 
age. 


JACKSON KING 
Box 175, Sierra Madre, California 


What Readers Say 


She Prefers Seed Catalogues 

In reply to Violet Russell’s question “What, if 
anything, can be done about the stereotyped mag- 
azines?” Drop them, refuse to renew your sub- 
scription. 

I'd rather read Henry Field’s seed catalogue 
than the farm journals and magazines that come 
to our rural mail box. 

I have copies of the same farm magazines is- 
sued 12 or 15 years ago. You can relax with them. 
One or two do-hows, the rest for enjoyment and 
entertainment. 

Every vehicle or implement firm puts out a 
magazine. The lumber yards send out do-hows. 
Our farm bureau furnishes ideas on better living, 
recipes. 

Don’t kid yourself. We buy magazines for read- 
ing and relaxation. 

HELEN KINDSVATER 
Coldwater, Kan. 


A True Account? So What? 

Among the students taking a short story writing 
course that I attended several years ago, was an 
elderly lady, a retired social worker, who one night 
had to read one of her short stories aloud to the 
class. The particulars of the story now elude me, 
but I know that they sounded implausible. In the 
discussion period following the reading, this criti- 
cism was directed at her story and she defended 
herself by saying, “It was all true. That’s just the 
way it happened.” 

Apparently the lady had made use of her years 
as a social worker to record some of her experiences 
and clothe them as fiction. She could not be con- 
vinced that the mere fact certain events had oc- 
curred in actual life was not sufficient justification 
for their being placed in a work of fiction, and 
that if such events were worthy of fictional treat- 
ment, they would have to be treated in such a way 
as would convince the reader that such events 
could occur—not did, which is immaterial—but 
could. 

This was brought to mind on reading the letter 
from David H. Cain in Author & Journalist. Mr. 
Cain complains, “Despite the fact that I am prob- 
ably the top psychologist now writing in the entire 
world, a simpering female jerk of an editor once 
scribbled on a slip that I should write of things 
that I knew. The story in question was virtually 
a true account.” I would say that the editor’s 
comments appear valid. 

The first question coming to mind when Mr. 
Cain states that his story was “virtually a true ac- 
count” is, “So what?” Does this justify its inclusion 
in a short story? Incredible coincidences, dull con- 
versation, commonplace ae are all a part 
of the average person’s life. That doesn’t make 
them story material; what does is the author’s skill 
in piercing the surface, finding the meanings, mak- 
ing the events and characters live and breathe. 
That two-bit word, “verisimilitude,” is one Mr. 
Cain perhaps has forgotten. All the facts in the 
world packed into one story are not going to con- 
vince the reader if the author has not done his 
work in shaping, selecting and interpreting these 
facts first. 
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Advertise our books? Of course we do! 
But not just any ad makes people want to 
buy—it takes an expert to do an expert job. 
That’s why we employ the services of an ex- 
perienced New York advertising agency to 
work with our own advertising staff in creat- 
ing eye-appealing, effective ads. These are 
carefully planned, imaginatively designed, 
professional advertisements—that SELL books. 


do it? By selling our books! We can sell yours too. 


the public in the Saturday Review, N. Y. Times Book Review, Alaska Sportsman, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review, Musical America, etc. 


Most important of all, every Comet Press Books author receives these pro- 
fessional services at no additional charge, and at low, low subsidies. How do we 


Send for FREE illustrated booklet, “Publishing Your Book” or save time—sub- 
mit your ms now for a SPEEDY, FREE report. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


Booksellers, librarians, 
wholesalers and jobbers 
read our ads in the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin and 
the Retail Bookseller; 


Dept. AJ-55 
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CRITIC — STORY SITTER — TEACHER 


NELL MARTIN 
AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STORIES 
SIX PUBLISHED NOVELS 


It took me over twenty-five — to learn the things 
all aspiring writers should know from the start. | 
LIKE helping them. One young man I’ve worked with 
hos just sold TWO books within sixty days. One trial 
wll tell you whether | am a coach; and tell 
me whether you can write. 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Novels to 50,000 
words $25. Longer rate on inquiry. | show you how 
to get results. 


494 Hudson St. 


New York 14, N. Y. 


“| FAIL IF YOU DON’T SELL 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
Teacher — Critic — Agent 
Specialist on the Religious Press 

THE RELIGIOUS PRESS WANTS MORE OF 
WHAT MOST NEW WRITERS HAVE TO GIVE 
THAN DOES ANY OTHER. A NATIONALLY 
KNOWN WRITER IN THIS FIELD, | TAILOR 
EVERY ASSIGNMENT TO WIN AN EDITOR’S 
CHECK. 

Low-cost, earn-while-you-learn lessons and sales 
advice. Enrollment limited to promising writers 
whom | feel that | can help. Send sample script 
and stamped return envelope with your inquiry. 

LOUIS L. WILSON 

180 East Phillips Blvd. Pomona, California 


CONFESSION STORY 


Supervised and Self-Study Courses. Original confes- 
sion plots sold for $5.00 each. Manuscript criticism. 
Other services. Send a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope for information. 


Daniel Keenan 


P.O. Box 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


One last thing I would like to say is that, 
whether or not Mr. Cain is the “top psyhcologist 
now writing in the entire world,” he has certainly 
failed to convince me of this dubious fact. He is 
not an applied psychologist, for anyone with hu- 
man understanding would have refrained from 
labeling the dissenting editor a “silly creature” 
and a “simpering female jerk,” regardless of his 
feelings about the natural — of the male. 
Mr. Cain is not adept at applying the fruits of his 
vast erudition to the problems of the poor female 
editor. 

GEORGE MurRRAY 
Ossining, N. Y. 


He Speaks as Well as He Writes 

I was privileged to hear Mr. Charles Angoff 
speak in our city last night. He is not only all 
your magazine qualified him to be, but much more. 
He is a versatile and fascinating speaker whose 
mind is saturated with a wealth of knowledge. 
He has the power to convey his thoughts in a 
charming and down-to-earth manner. With these 
attributes no wonder he has gone far in his 30 
years of writing and editing. 

When he speaks of his characters it is with love 
and understanding. His speaking flows with a 
wealth of personality as does his writing. 

When I inquired, “Do you advise writing with 
an outline?” he answered, “A writer should use 
the method best suited to him. I will not divulge 
my method lest it confuse you.” 

I also inquired if he experiences an impelling 
feeling he must get to the typewriter and write. 
As all those who have the sincere urge to write, 
he has experienced this over the years. 

In parting, Mr. Angoff advised, “Keep writing,” 
which to me, depicted his formula for success. 

ADELAIDE J. BARON 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Max the Feline Litterateur 

The literary tomcat with whom we make our 
home is still running things around here with a 
firm paw. After his appearance in your magazine 
in October, 1953, he became the only known cat 
to belong to a writers’ club. He belongs to our 
Greensboro Writers, with a hardbook all to him- 
self, with his nom d’aplomb, Max Meowseley, on 
the front. The title page bills him as Max Meow- 
seley, Concert Master, and advertises shoe shining 
as a specialty, caterwauling, and intimate affairs. 


do it-for you. 


Help. 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 


books of his own. | have been coaching writers into print for 
two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. | can 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Literary 
It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Siterary Consuttant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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When asked about the latter, Max says nothing, 
just puts on what we call his most Maxish expres- 
sion. It is very much like that worn by that Eng- 
lish groundhog or what-is-it who has been in the 
public eye lately, and who is also called Max. 

All I can say about Mr. Meowseley’s memoirs— 
is that if that cat ever takes pen in paw, Tober- 
mory will be outclassed, and the authors and 
would-be authors in this family will never need to 
worry about postage again. 

Incidentally, we are still having some of the 
best programs ever in our club, and the generosity 
of established writers to beginners is wonderful .. . 

Fran MOseELEy 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Poetry from Everywhere : 

Thank you very much for continuing to pub- 
licize the Citizen verse column in your popular 
magazine. Have been overwhelmed by the results! 
Material for the column has come in from every 
state, and from Canada, Mexico, France, Germany, 
Hawaii, and England; even India. 

Deep appreciation, and best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of your magazine. 

EsTHER WEAKLEY 
Verse Editor 
The Columbus Citizen 


Columbus, Ohio 
They Each Got One 


Your magazine has been helpful on many points 
including markets. In fact I sold three articles to 
three different magazines I learned about in 
Author & Journalist. 

GaLjA Barish VoTAW 
Media, Pa. 


Wanted: Working Writers 

An old club in Youngstown, Ohio, is taking a 
new lease on life in this its twenty-fifth year. The 
Friendly Writers Club meets the last Tuesday 
evening in the month at the Baptist Temple. We 
have room for at least 20 new members . . . play- 
wrights, ts (our Poetry Division holds Charter 
No. 1 from the Ohio Poetry Society), article 
writers, etc. . . . amateurs or professionals. 

We have workshops in various fields and our 
programs are divided between panel discussions by 
members and outside speakers. Publication is not 
a requirement for membership, but the pink tea 
set is not welcome; we want to keep our organiza- 
tion active. And the “Friendly” in our title is not 
just a name—we mean it. 

Prospective members are invited to drop in at 
a meeting or to phone RIverside 6-2715. 

MARJoORIE STANLEY 
2160 Oak St. 


PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


A Sherwood ‘’Brief’’ gives you the whole story 
in capsule form—plot, characterization, 
background, dialogue. It’s yours, exclusively, 
written especially for you—no two Sherwood 
“Briefs’’ are the same—each is 1000 words 
or more—an invaluable tool that does all 
the mechanical work for you, lets you write 
creatively! Short story, book length, radio, 
television, movie—you name it, SHERWOOD 
“BRIEFS” IT! 


It’s never too late to start—and the time 
to start is NOW, if you want to cash in 
on the largest, most lucrative market in 
publishing history lo it now—full 
information will reach you return mail. 


Write for details. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place, Pomona, Calif. 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality .. . 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the co below and 
learn, without charge, how you 
this wonderful new 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Youngstown 8, Ohio 


The Jacksonville Professional Writers Grou 
has a limited opening for new members. This 
group, besides carrying on the regular functions 
of writers’ groups, has two unique projects which 
are proving very successful. 

Attendance at meetings is required. Prospective 
members are urged to write or contact the name 
below for requirements and information. 

Ray BROEKEL 


Please ene is booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorshi 


1051 Grove St. 
Jacksonville, Tl. 
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A BOOK PUBLISHER 


with high standards will be happy to read your 
manuscript—religious or general. Experienced staff, 
emphasis on book sales, a fair, honest cooperative 
contract with minimal subsidy if your work is accept- 
able. Write, or mail your manuscript directly, with- 
out obligation. 


Greenwich Book Publishers, Inc. 


ATTEN. MR. KEYES 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Here is the help you have been waiting for! 


“DYNAMIC STORY-BUILDING” 


— the fruit of 15 years of work and study — 
is new — revolutionary — radically different 
from any help you have ever had before. 

It opens a glorious new fiction world to you. 
Send me your story or story-idea with $5 
for a thrilling new experience in writing. 

If anything can make you a writer, 
“Dynamic Story-Building” will do it. 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


DO YOU HAVE A MANUSCRIPT? 


We need stories, novels and articles to sell to publishers. 
Established writers no reading fee. Beginners $3 for short 
scripts up to 3,000 words; $10 for novels. Commission 10%. 
We placed a best seller. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
154 Nassou St.—Tribune Bldg. New York 38, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
A Writer's “Girl-Friday” 


Exceptional, high-standard work. Intelligent cooperation. 
Minor editing, proofreading. White carbon; extra Ist 
and last sheets. 60c per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 


ANITA CROWN 


19 Long Swamp Road New Britain, Conn. 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50 


(First proof in 1 week. Dely. 30 days) 
Have your books published, not just printed. Novels, Re- 
ligious, Juvenile, County Histories, Children’s Books, etc. 
Best prices, Highest Quality. 900 titles, free ad in WILDFIRE 
MAGAZINE, National Advertising. For folder write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
3233 McKinney Ave. Dallos 4, Texas 


| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
details. No obligation. 


WRITERS INSTITUTE 
430 Sumner Rood Colorado Springs, Colo. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print anc make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Particulars 


Box 57-A Fern Park, Florida 


Help to the Hospitalized 

Author & Journalist is not only a great help in 
writing, but is most interesting literature. 

In my work as patients’ librarian at a local hos- 
pital, I find someone, occasionally, who is in- 
terested in writing poetry or short stories—to these 
I give any copies of A&J that I don’t need to kee 
for reference, and they, too, find them helpful. We 
have had a few patients who have done some 
very good writing, and it may lead to something 
really paying in the future when they are able 
to work more steadily at it. At the present time, it 
acts as good mental therapy and, I think, speeds 
them on towards recovery. 

As a result of my hospital library work, I don’t 
find time at the present to do much writing, but 
occasionally get a poem out—and sometimes get 
one published! Mostly “for free,” though. I find it 
a nice hobby—keeps my English, spelling, com- 
position in trim, somewhat. Some day when I 
retire, 1 intend to speed up my writing. 

The Rev. |. Shenton Lodge wrote that he had 
first read the journal in the early ’20’s—wish I 
could see one of those! Must be most interesting. 
I find the various articles in the present issues very 
instructive. Even though, at times, I don’t agree 
with some points of view, that is what stirs up 
constructive thinking—a difference of opinion, and 
makes the world go round! 

CrysTAL FRIEDLY 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


An Easy-to-Read Magazine 

I do like the format and the type you are now 
using in Author & Journalist. It is so easy to 
read and the magazine is a “must” among my 
subscriptions. I have been a subscriber since 
1927. I say that with embarrassment since I have 
not been a writer for nearly that long, but of 
late am doing fairly well selling what I write. 

Best of wishes for your continued success. 

RuTH P. PATTERSON 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Information for Reference 
Enclosed please find my check for a year’s sub- 
scription to Author & Journalist. I have been bor- 
rowing copies of your magazin’, but find there is 
so much information I want t» keep in my files for 
reference, that I prefer to have my own magazines. 
ANN E. Hart 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Yes, We Plan It That Way 


No need to tell you how much good I get out of 
A&J. That’s the way it seems to be planned. 
HELEN WATERHOUSE 
Tacoma, Wash. 


A Switch in Time? 


By SHIRLEY LUNDGREN 


I've scorn for the author 
Who writes nothing but sex.” 
(While I count my virtues 
He adds up his checks.) 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


New Books For Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply any 
of these books at the published price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


How To WRITE FoR ‘TELEVISION, edited by William 
I. Kaufman. Hastings House. 95 pages. $2.50. 


Mr. Kaufman and ten other noted figures in 
television—writers and script editors—tell from ex- 
perience how to create salable material. This is 
not a manual of technique but rather deals with 
the characteristics of the effective TV play and the 
way to achieve them. 

Much in the book is equally adapted to the stage, 
motion pictures, fiction: Drama doesn’t come from 
a contrived plot but from understanding and re- 
vealing the meaning of the characters . . . Success- 
ful dialogue is “the speech that goes on inside peo- 
ple’s heads” . . . Corn can be good art . . . Don’t 
give your public the impression you're trying to 
educate them... “Success comes from work, 
work, and more work.” 
NOVEL-IN-THE-MAKING, by Mary O’Hara. David 
McKay Company. 244 pages. $3. 

The distinguished author of My Friend Flicka 


and Green Grass of Wyoming tells how she wrote 
her more recent novel, The Son of Adam $¥ingate. 


She deals with all the problems of structure, of 
character, of technique, just as she met them. Back 
of all the writing is revelation of the auilior’s tre- 
mendous personal drive, essential to the produc- 
tion of an important book. A book in which any 
creative writer will meet many of his own prob- 
lems—and will be stimulated to solve thein. 


WRITING A Paper, by Glenn Leggett and Elinor 
Yaggy. The Ronald Press Company. 192 pages, 
paperbound. $2.50. 


Intended primarily for university students, this 
book offers useful help to any comparatively in- 
experienced writers, particularly of fact material. 
Especially valuable are the discussions and exer- 
cises on choosing a subject, limiting it, and fitting 
the treatment to the intended audience. Sugges- 
tions on choice of words and transitional sentences 
are also worth while. 


PROBLEMS OF LAW IN JOURNALISM, by William F. 
Swindler, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. 551 
pages. $5.75. 


A comprehensive discussion of the legal aspects 
of freedom of the press, libel, the right of privacy, 
and other matters related to journalism. Of inter- 
est primarily to persons in the publishing business, 
but of reference value to such writers as encounter 
ticklish points in the use of factual material. The 
author is director of the school of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Whether you are a SATURDAY EVENING POST 
regular or a talented but undiscovered author— 
if you can REALLY write, you now have an un- 
precedented opportunity! Your story can be 
published between hard covers, in distinctively 
printed and bound anthologies—which we ad- 
vertise, distribute and promote . . . to SELL! 


National’s acclaimed new plan enables you to 
enjoy the professional recognition, necessary 
prestige and career-boost previously available 
only to book-length authors in cooperative pub- 
lishing—but at a fraction of the cost to the 
author! 


Accepted authors receive a royalty on every 
book sold! . . . You receive free copies—but 
are not obliged or expected to buy any books 
... You retain the copyright and all subsidiary 
rights . . . In addition to review copies to ap- 
propriate publications, copies are brought to the 
attention of motion picture studios and radio- 
TV story departments. 


The first volurne in this series is scheduled for 
Spring release. Advertising schedules have been 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 


New Cooperative Hard-Cover Anthology Series 
Combines Works of Recognized Authors and Skilled Unknowns 


prepared: full promotion by display ads in the 
pages of the N. Y. Times Book Review. . . 
N. Y. Herald Tribune . . . Saturday Review 
. . » plus local advertising and promotion in the 
area in which each author lives! 

The books will be printed and bound by one of 
the country’s greatest book printers, who simi- 
larly perform for many of the largest and best- 
known book publishers in the business. Our 
distribution operation is geared to handle sales 
on a nation-wide level. 

If you have faith in your story, this is your 
chance to do something about it! 

All stories must be original, unpublished mss., 
2000 to 5000 words. Every type wanted. 
(STAMPED RETURN ENVELOPE REQUIRED.) 
Report in ten days. No reading charges. 


Submit mss. or write for further details to: 
SHORT STORY EDITOR 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
15 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


May, 1955 


Let's Look et The Coverage... 


From time to time, potential clients write and ask us if we sell to a mag- 
azine which happens to be their favorite, or to a book firm they'd most like to 
have as their own publishers, or to a television dramatic show they particularly 
enjoy, or some such. In virtually every case, we're able to answer Yes—since, in 
the course of making over 6,000 sales yearly, we sell to just about every market 
in the field. 


For the record, now, we're listing below some of the markets at which 
SMLA has placed material for its clients. Space, naturally, only permits the list- 
ing of a representative sampling, but we'll get in as many types as possible: 


Typical magazines: The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, The American Magazine, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, 
Redbook, Ladies’ Home Journal, Companion, Esquire, Coronet, This Week, Country Gentleman, Reader's 
Digest, Harper's, Holiday, Life, The New Yorker, Pageant, Parade, Toronto Star Weekly, Town & Country, 
Look, Argosy, Bluebook, Adventure, Cavalier, Elks, Real, Saga, True, Charm, Everywoman’s, Woman’s Day, 
Family Circle, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Manhunt, The Saint, Seventeen, Justice, American Legion, 
American Mercury, American Weekly, Brief, Buick, Extension. Eye, Field and Stream, Journal of Living, 
Kiwanis, Sport, Sports Illustrated, Sports Afield, The Lion Magazine, Eagle, MacLean’s, New Liberty, 
Mechanix Illustrated, Nation’s Business, Pen, Popular Mechanics, Popular Science, Railroad, Rotarian, St. 
Anthony Messenger, Science & Mechanics, Science Digest, See, Town Journal-Pathfinder, Tracks, Travel, 
Weekend, Why, You, Your Health, Your Life, Your Personality, Chicago, Family Weekly, Magazine Digest, 
Natural History, Whisper, Yankee, Male, Man's Life, Man’s, Men, Man to Man, Mr., Sir, Stag, American 
Home, Better Homes and Gardens, Canadian Home Journal, Holland’s, Parents’, Western Family, Short 
Stories, Jungle Stories, Weird Tales, True Story, True Confessions, Secrets, Real Story, Modern Romances, 
Confidential Confessions, Personal Romances, Real Romances, Revealing Romances, True Experience, Tan, 
Romance Time, Daring Romances, Intimate Romances, Astounding Science-Fiction, Galaxy, Amazing, If, 
The Magazine of Fantasy, Startling Stories, Thrilling Wonder Stories, Fate, Fantastic Universe, Imagination, 
Planet Stories, Future Fiction, Science Stories, Science Fiction Adventures, Universe, Other Worlds, Luke 
Short’s Western, all pulps of Popular Publications, Standard-Thrilling-Better, Columbia, Fiction House, and 
Stadium-Skyline groups, The Sign, Boys Life, Motion Picture, Our Navy, Profitable Hobbies, Child Life, 
Humpty Dumpty, Compact, Young Catholic Messenger, Pursuit, Hunted. Typical Book Publishers: 
Simon and Schuster, Doubleday, Harper’s, Dutton, Bobbs-Merrill, Crown, Dodd Mead, Duell Sloan and Pierce, 
Farrar Straus, Knopf, Lippincott, Little Brown, Macmillan, McGraw-Hill, William Morrow, Random House, 
Rinehart, Funk & Wagnalls, Gnome, Macrae Smith, Abelard-Schuman, Arcadia House, Ives Washburn, Win- 
ston, Wyn, Cornell, A. S. Barnes, Bouregy & Curl, Crowell, McBride, Whittlesey House, Ballantine, Gold 
Medal Books, Avon, Pocket Books Inc., Bantam, Popular Library, Signet-New American Library, Graphic, 
Lion, Pyramid, Berkley, Ace Books, Mercury, Dell. Typical motion picture, radio, and t.v. markets: MGM, 
Twentieth Century-Fox, Columbia Pictures, United Artists, Universal-International, Paramount, Sol Lesser 
Productions, Victor Saville Productions, Warner Brothers, Robert Montgomery Presents, Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse, Studio One, Suspense, Danger, Fireside Theatre, Ford Theatre, Douglas Fairbanks Presents, City 
Detective, Revue Productions, Romance, Pepsi-Cola Playhouse, Four Star Playhouse. 


We'll be happy to see—and sell—some of your material. 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. !f your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 


other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books 
over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We 
drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 


all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


- 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Write Just What You Feel? 


Why it won't work—in television or any other writing—unless 
you're a Galsworthy or a Noel Coward 


By Av PERKINS 


Instructor, Television Writing, New York University 


HE chief thing I have noticed about begin- 
ning writers, after meeting several thousand 
of them in my radio-TV classes during the 

past 12 years, is that almost without exception they 
seem to think that professional playwriting is (1) 
easy for anyone who can write at all; (2) does not 
require particular training; and (3) can be done 
off the top of the head, with little or no prelimi- 
nary research, planning, or even thinking. 

I have never yet heard a patient tell a doctor he 
could perform an intricate gall-bladder operation 
as wil or better than the surgeon. Most = 
do not even feel that they can put up wallpaper 
more efficiently than a paperhanger, or do a better 
job on the furnace pipes than a plumber. 

But I have heard literally hundreds of otherwise 
intelligent men and women say things like “I know 
I can write for television because everyone says 
iny letters are very amusing”; “I’m sure I’m cut out 
to be a writer—I always got good marks in Eng- 
lish”; and “If I just wrote up some of the things 
that have happened to me, everyone would be fas- 
cinated!” 

Mind you, there’s nothing wrong in being able 
to write good letters, or to achieve high grades in 
composition, or to be chuck full of recollections of 
dramatic incidents. But these things alone will 
not make you a writer (at least of radio and tele- 
vision) until you put them through the wringer 
of relentless discipline and hard work. 

In class the other evening, we were discussing 
the so-called “dramatic unities” of time, place, and 
action—principles laid down by Aristotle centuries 
ago. Aristotle would undoubtedly have made a 
first-rate TV writer. He believed that a story to be 
dramatic should have importance; that there 
should be something tremendous at stake (a 
change of destiny) for the main characters; and 
that a dramatic story can best be told in continu- 
ous action, all at one time and in one place, and 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end. 


If you watch ‘TV regularly, you'll see that its 
most successful writers still follow, consciously or 
unconsciously, these principles. They hold the 
number of characters down to a minimum, and 
use the fewest possible number of sets (for eco- 
nomic as well as dramatic reasons). They begin 
their plays with someone squarely in the middle of 
an engrossing situation. They stick with their 
main characters until these people have resolved. 
or failed to resolve, the dilemma in which they 
found themselves at the outset. 

You would think that the logic of some such 
plan of construction would be obvious even to the 
novice playwright, if he or she has watched tele- 
vision drama at all, or studied plays in script form. 
Yet time after time, young writers tell me: “I’m 
not going to plan every move of my drama so cold- 
bloodedly and mechanically. I find that too re- 
stricting. I just want to write what I feel...” 

There are, I daresay, a few professional writers 
who can do just that: sit down at a typewriter, 
a paper in it, start typing, and come up a few 
1ours later with a produceable play. Noel Coward 
is once reported to have written a full-length 
Broadway hit during a five-day ocean voyage. The 
late Edgar Wallace dictated his mystery stories 
as fast as he could talk. Even John Galsworthy 
claimed he went to his writing-table each morning 
without a thought in his head and started putting 
down whatever came into his mind. Certainly 
that sounds like a fascinating (and easy!) method 
of working. 

Unfortunately most of us are not Galsworthys or 
Cowards or even Wallaces. Most of us have heav- 
en’s own tough time thinking of anything suffi- 
ciently important to write about in the first place. 
Then we beat our heads against the wall trying to 
shape the initial situation into a workable plot. 
And then we face the still formidable task of put- 
ting it all down in dialogue and movement, in a 
script that will compel a buyer’s attention where 


a score of competing scripts have failed to do so. 

Make no mistake, this is grueling, intensive work 
of the most exacting and unrewarding kind. I 
don’t blame any writer for preferring not to put 
himself through such an ordeal. If he can just 
write what he “feels”—and then sell it—he has my 
profound envy and admiration. But I don’t know 
a professional in television who can turn out mar- 
ketable scripts on any such basis, much as he would 
like to do so. 

lf TV writing were easy, everyone could do it, 
and scripts therefore would have little or no cash 
value. I think it was Robert (Tea and Sympathy) 
Anderson who told my class, when Tennessee Wil- 
liams had just sold one of his plays to the movies 
for something like a quarter of a million dollars: 
“If it’s so easy to write plays, why do the movies 
pay so much money for them?” 

Self-discipline is one of the first things the as- 
piring TV playwright must master, and it is one 
of the hardest things for him to learn. Self-disci- 
pline means that the moment you get an idea for 
a play, you must immediately subject it to the 
harshest criticism you can direct against it. Most oi 
us, when we get an idea, have a tendency to feel 
that it must be good, simply because it’s ours. You 
can’t assume this in television writing (or in 
much other professional writing, for that matter) . 

Let’s say you get this idea for a television play: 
A young girl drives into a filling station. She falls 
into conversation with the attendant, and tells him 
she’s a Broadway stage star going home for a vaca- 
tion. But as he questions her, he learns that she’s 
actually a failure, sneaking home when she 
couldn’t make the grade. 

Well, how does it sound? Tops? Fair? Mediocre? 
On careful analysis, I think you'll say (even if this 
idea is your own) that it’s not particularly prom- 
ising. Most of the important action has taken 
place in the past, leaving only reminiscent talk, 
which is not dramatic. And where can this open- 
ing situation lead? Either to the girl’s falling in 
love with the young man and giving up her stage 
ambitions, or to her return to Broadway and ulti- 
mate success—both of which seem somewhat con- 
trived. 

If you find yourself wrestling with inconclusive 
characters and a fairly weak plot, the best thing to 
do, usually, is drop it entirely and start something 
more promising. As noted, to give up your own 
brain-child (and thereby admit your own failure) 


Don’t Spread the Icing Too Thick 


During the last war, 15,000,000 American men 
put on uniforms and fought a war all over the 
face of the globe. They came back more confident 
of themselves, but they also brought back a de- 
mand for more realism and less hokum. They 
know what it means to witness cowardice. They 
don’t need to have either of these traits enlarged 
or overstressed. They became accustomed to see- 
ing a very dramatic side of life in everyday terms. 
They lived the life depicted in many stories. 
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requires tremendous self-discipline. But in the 
long run it’s worth the effort, as you will find out. 

Next time, you may come up with something 
that holds out more hope of turning into a TV 
play. For instance, suppose you hit on this idea: 
A husband goes through a tremendous emotional 
experience when his wife is suddenly charged with 
murder. See the difference? Here’s a situation that 
doesn’t require a lot of explanation about things 
that happened a long time ago. You can open 
with your main characters, show in a few seconds 
what kind of people they are, how they live, how 
devoted they are to each other and then—Bang! 
In come the police and arrest the wife! 

Now you've got a situation that can go some- 
where. Is it important? You bet it is: a woman’s 
life and a husband’s happiness are at stake. Is it 
full of emotion? Put yourself in either the wife's 
or the husband’s shoes, and you'll say it most cer- 
tainly is. Does it have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end? Obviously, yes: it must build to a climax; 
the woman must be found guilty or innocent; the 
husband's faith in her must prove justified or un- 
justified. 

And there are all sorts of opportunities for sur- 
prise twists along the way. For instance, being the 
kind of people they are, the husband and wife 
would insist on a lie-detector test. This is sure to 
re her innocent (and to provide you with a 
nighly dramatic incident to write!) But does it 

rove her innocent? Probably not. It proves she’s 
ying . . . about something . . . and this quickens 
the husband’s determination to find out why she’s 
lying, and about what. So this faith in her can be- 
gin to waver (which will make our interest in the 
play deepen) until the suspense is ended and the 
conflict resolved one way or the other at the end. 

So please, if you seriously intend to write for tele- 
vision, I urge you not to think of it as an easy way 
to make a living. Don’t think you can jump right 
into it; you'll have to train yourself first, by writ- 
ing one rejected play after another, but learning 
something from each one you write (and from 
each one you watch on the screen). Then you 
must teach yourself to examine every character, 
every speech, every motive, with the utmost care. 
If you have the slightest suspicion that there’s 
anything even slightly false about anything they 
do or say, throw them out and start over. You 
will save yourself countless headaches if you do 
this ruthlessly at the beginning of your labors . . 
rather than after submitting a completed script 
which someone else throws out. 


Therefore, they are in a position to know when 
the author is spreading the icing too thick on the 
cake. The American reading public has learned 
to demand a better grade of story, based upon 
stronger values and more solid motivations. More 
work and care must go into the preparation of a 
story and the actual writing itself must be more 
skillful.—Harry Steeger, President of Popular Pub- 
lications, in the Roundup (Western Writers of 
America) . 
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Your Key to Vital Characters 


By Lioyp Eric REEVE 


HARACTERIZATION, of course, extends 
beyond the depiction of people. Animal 
characters are legion, some of the more clas- 

sic being Black Beauty, Esther Birdsall Darling's 
Baldy of Nome, Will James’ Smoky the cowhorse, 
Bambi of Felix Salten, and not to be omitted cer- 
tainly is the little bull whose name was Ferdinand! 
Human personification of imaginary creatures, 
and even of inanimate objects, serves to populate 
further this timeless fictional universe, and _ is 
achieved of course wholly by means of the tech- 
niques of characterization. Harvey, the invisible 


rabbit, becomes more real eventually than any vis- . 


ible character in the cast, and dramatizes an aspect 
of the hero’s unconscious which could not other- 
wise have been depicted nearly so dramatically. 
In Hamlet a ghost becomes basic motivation for an 
entire tragedy. And the storm heroine of George 
Stewart’s The Storm is even given a name, Maria, 
and achieves an ultimate personality more im- 
pressive than any of the actual people of the novel. 

The devices of characterization are both numer- 
ous and obvious, though perhaps by that very fact 
often slighted in part or degree with resultingly 
weakened character effects. Technically we depict 
character by means of description, action, dialogue, 
and emotionalized introspection. That is, by how 
the person looks, inside and out, what he does. 
says, and what and how he thinks and feels. In 
short how—as each plot specially dictates—he re- 
acts characteristically to life, which is just to say, of 
course, that we simply show him living. 

Don’t tell about him. Just let him demonstrate 
himself in action, by bringing him alive. 

And still it isn’t enough, not even all this. We 
must go even further, if we are to achieve the fully 
dimensional portraiture, must dramatize not only 
how he reveals himself in all these ways, but also 
by the way all other characters in the story are in- 
fluenced by him, react to him; what they variously 
say, think, feel about him; how they act in psycho- 
logical response to his character effect upon them. 

All of which means that characterization in any 
one story is interdependent. Depiction of any one 
character is intrinsically dependent upon the de- 
piction of all the others. It is further dependent 
upon all the other elements of dramatic composi- 
tion, within the particular story’s plot, its atmos- 
phere, situation, theme, and so on. 

As somewhat a case in point I recall the long 
struggle Mildred Masterson McNeilly had with her 
first novel, Heaven is Too High. Her original in- 
tention had been to write a biography of Baranov, 
the first Russian Governor General of Alaska, but 
as the work progressed she decided to make it a 
novel instead with Baranov as her hero, and as a 
result ran into immediate trouble. An impressive 
character, his life still didn’t fall into any sort of 
dramatic sequence that could be fashioned into 
a plot without drastic violation of historical fact. 

To change Baranov into an imaginary character, 
on the other hand, under an invented name, would 
have weakened seriously the historical appeal of 
the book. Her ultimate, and highly successful, solu- 
tion was to invent two imaginary characters, a hero 
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and a heroine, to carry the plot, and to change 
Baranov's primary function in the story from 
character to background; that is, to provide 
authentic historical atmosphere. 

Thus the character was made to contribute and 
emphasize local color and mood. Local color, in 
turn, is so often used to intensify the character im- 
pressions, through the costume, speech, thought, 
work, customs, and attitudes of indigenously dif- 
ferent kinds of people, through their various “ways 
of life.” 

In actual practice, of course, it is not nearly as 
easy as this discussion would make it seem, and cer- 
tainly not as mechanical. To reiterate—and it can’t 
be reiterated too often—we must as writers identify 
ourselves in our characters, know them so well 
that we actually become them while writing the 
story, and constantly react in a convincing, vivid, 
and always in-character way to the story’s special 
milieu and plot. 

A great many writers—including Lenore Glen 
Offord, author of Cloth of Silver and Skeleton Key 
among numerous other novels of suspense—even 
compose long dramatized sketches of their char- 
acters before ever writing a word in the story pro- 
per. This kind of narrative warm-up invariably 
brings our characters and their whole illusion more 
convincingly alive even before actual plot execu- 
tion is begun, and, once the actual writing is 
started, accelerates a more immediately smooth 
flow of composition. 


EXERCISES IN CHARACTER DRAWING 


Here are a number of exercises by which we can 
improve our facility in characterization: 


Analyze characterization in published 
stories for its relationship to the story’s plot— 
and analyze plots for their relationship to the 
characters. Try to see how the characters 
help to determine the plot, and how the plot, 
in turn, influences the characterization. 


Select or develop characters, and then 
evolve a plot to dramatize them. Devise plots, 
and invent characters to bring out these 
plots, and then recall actual people you 
know, and change, shape, develop them to fit 
functionally into the plot you’ve designed. 


Start with either character or plot—and 
then keep adjusting and changing both plot 
and character, until you have worked out 
the most effective story possible. 


As an exercise simply copy passages of char- 
acterization—action, dialogue, emotional- 
ized introspection—from various published 
stories, contemporary and classic, and thus 
develop your instinctive facility for effective 
characterization. 


Often we are told that our characters must be 
given a single dominant “trait.” This is another 
of those oversimplified technical maxims, true 
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enough in theory, but deceptive in its facile sug- 
gestion. When too literally followed, it results 
more nearly in caricature than character, in sym- 
bolical effigies of hate, fear, generosity, greed, or 
some other nakedly elemental emotion, in the 
character that is all black or all white, rather than 
the good grey mixture that is most of us. 

We-—which is to say humanity—have a little bit 
of everything in us. None of us are wholly with- 
out greed or wholly selfish. In even the tenderness 
we feel there is a hint of sadism. All of us ex- 
perience to some degree at least every human emo- 
tion and shade of emotion conceivable. Thus the 
character of each of us is determined by a particu- 
lar combination of all human traits. 

In no two people can the combination be ex- 
actly alike. And it is this special combination— 
and synthesis—of basic human emotions, of all con- 
ceivable emotions, which distinguishes the indi- 
vidual’s psychic composition, his exact personality, 
his individuality. That unique combination and 
shading, rather than any single emotion, determine 
the dominant “trait” or nature of each of us. 
The dominant trait is not any single and stereo- 
typed emotion, but rather in each individual a 
personal and unique combination of all emotions. 

The same rationalizations apply to characteriza- 
tion in fiction, to the characters of our stories who 
can never be more, nor less, than human beings. 
The “dominant trait” of each is evolved simply 
as a unique and special combination of all emo- 
tions. This makes each new character a little dif- 
ferent from any other who ever has been or ever 
will be depicted, makes him into a convincing in- 
dividual. 

NAMING YOUR CHARACTERS 


At least a word on naming our characters would 
seem apropos to this discussion. Always present, 
of course, is the temptation to suggest character 
and background too obviously in the naming. At 
its subtle best is character naming in Ebenezer 
Scrooge, Oliver Twist, Elmer Gantry, George Bab- 
bitt. But to call a villain Lew Satan or a heroine 
Glory Love—and greater exaggerations regularly 
find their way into print—is going to lengths too 
obviously contrived, which not only invalidate the 
reality of the characters themselves but of the 
whole illusion in which they are depicied. 

Fictional names have always nourished language 
itself, occasionally developing widely expanded 
meanings—Babbittry, Gargantuan, a Scrooge, a 
malapropism, a Pollyanna—and in many instances 
legitimatized by eventual dictionary inclusion. 

Often in naming characters we can be unwit- 
tingly trapped by the hypnotic appeal of alliter- 
ation into using names which look alike to the eye, 
such as Jed, Job, Joe, Jon, Jim, Jud, Jake, Jack, 
Jude, John, Jess, James, Jacob, Jared, Jasper, 
Jason, and Joan, Jean, Jane, June, Janice, Janet, 
Jenny, Julia, Judith, and the many more names 
for either sex which closely resemble each other 
in appearance. 

Such incestuous character christening can be- 
come progressively confusing to the reader. At the 
start of the story he will invariably be confused as 
to which is which, Job or Joe, Joan or Jane, and 
ascribe initially characteristics to one that belong 
to another, and even physical appearance. He may 
visualize brunette Joan, for example, as having 
the flaxen hair that really belongs to Jane, but 
giving even-tempered Jane the impulsive petulance 
that motivates Joan’s later loss of the hero, Joe— 
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or was it Jed?—and anyway what did he see in that 
sulky Joan, and now even I am hopelessly mixed 
up trying to give the illustration. 

I remember how William Byron Mowery, novel- 
ist, short story writer, teacher, and author of Pro- 
fessional Short Story Writing, used to say that to 
differentiate between character names to the read- 
ing eye even the number of syllables in each name 
should be varied. That is if one character had a 
one-syllable first name, and a two or more syllable 
last name, then another should be given a two- 
syllable first name and a one-syllable last, and so 
on, varying the syllable combinations throughout 
the cast. 

Still another pitfall in character naming is in 
giving names that suggest through similarity the 
names of highly publicized people of stage, screen, 
television, radio, in sports, politics, or otherwise 
in the limelight, as well as names that suggest 
widely known characters of fiction or folklore. 
When a name is associated this way with a widely 
known personality, either actual or fictional, the 
reader unconsciously visualizes the same sort of 
person when reading the name in our story, quite 
regardless of how we may have intended the char 
acterization. Later characterization would then 
seem out of character with the reader’s initial im- 
pression, with the image flashed upon first seeing 
the character name. 

Thus to name a character in a story Joe Dimeggo 
would result in the average reader seeing a per- 
son in appearance and character similar to a base- 
ball celebrity, probably associated with a glamor- 
ous film star--even if the story character was a 
priest, say, or a bespectacled little teacher in a 
girls’ seminary. Similarly any character named 
Paul Banyan would tend to impress the reader as 
a huge man (Paul Bunyan) given to tall tales, 
even though in the story he was supposed to be 
a timid little squirt, scared of his own shadow. 

But when all is said and done perhaps the best 
way of all to characterize is simply not to! To for- 
get the devices and let there be life. 

“It is not necessary,” as an anonymous writer 
once put it, “to say that a woman is a snarling and 
grumpy person. Bring in the old lady and let her 
snarl.” 

The true fiction writer never says that an old 
man is a miser. Rather he shows him counting his 
pennies, trickling them lingeringly into a pile, 
tasting them with his shrunken fingers, eyes a little 
avid, nostrils twitching to the green copperish 
smell. He might even show him ostentatiously 
dropping a slug into a blind beggar’s cup. 

“His very throat was moral.” Thus Dickens be- 
gins his classic depiction of the “moral Pecksniff.” 
And Dorothy Paarker’s “Big Blonde” was “a large 
fair woman of the type that incites some men 
when they use the word ‘blonde’ to click their 
tongues and way their heads roguishly,” while 
her young man in “Dusk Before Fireworks” had a 
voice which “was intimate as the rustle of sheets.” 

However it’s done, whatever the techniques, 
whatever the psychology, whatever the magic, the 
end product remains the same—simply characters 
who come alive, who turn into people, who live 
and breathe, who laugh and weep, who love and 
hate—characters who, as Samuel W. Taylor has 
put it, get up and walk. 


This is the second of two articles by Mr. Reeve 
on characterization in fiction. The first appeared 
in the April Author & Journalist. 
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WRITING JUVENILE FICTION 


By Lois Expy 


A FTER years of pounding away at practically 
every form of adult writing—adventure seri- 

als, movie scripts, radio scripts, mystery 
novels, | approach the juvenile field with almost a 
guilty delight. 

Like a motion picture actor sneaking back to 
the stage for that live applause, I have indulged 
myself in short intervals of writing for young peo- 
ple because of their response. 

By response, I don’t mean fan mail or personal 
comment. I mean the potential reader's habit of 
poking his head between writer and script. The 
old query seems to carry over. “It there a sound 
when it’s not being heard?” Is there a story when 
it’s not being read? 

For the adult field, you struggle to build a tense 
thriller to keep the reader from falling asleep in 
his chair and his pipe from burning down the 
house. 

Not so in the juvenile. Here your problem is 
simply to concoct a logical action story. Your 
reader's quivering tentacles of interest will close 
around those characters if they have any life at 
all, and make each step in the solving of their 
problem a thing of breathless suspense. 

I was exposed directly to this response during a 
couple of summers when I earned part of my next 
semester's tuition telling stories to large groups of 
children. Watching a hundred juveniles forget 
to breathe during the “scary” parts... seeing 
their bodies leap in relaxing reflex when the danger 
is resolved, is a heady thing. And sensing a ris- 
ing, communal case of fidgets when an overlong 
passage of exposition begins to cut the story flow, 
is an education in timing hard to duplicate. 

Juvenile response, of course, changes radically 
with every stage of the individual’s development. 
The publisher’s divisions into age groups are 
structurally sound. The middle group of juveniles 
(roughly ages 8-12) would not be caught dead 
reading a “baby book.” And don’t expect them to 

et your story’s dénouement with a younger 
child’s unabashed amazement. They have so re- 
cently moved out of the world of firsts into the 
world of repetitions. “Aw, that’s old stuff!” from 
them is no cry of boredom, but the triumph of 
recognition. 


Lois Eby, who writes also under the pen name 
of Patrick Lawson, worked for a number of years 
in motion pictures, doing scripts for The Lone 
Ranger and other juvenile serials. She is a highly 
successful writer of mystery stories. The picture, 
Larceny, based on her novel The Golden Fleece, 
was the third biggest grosser of the year 1950. 
Since winning the Boys’ Life-Dodd, Mead Award 
for Star-Crossed Stallion, her first novel for young 
people, she has devoted much attention to juvenile 
fiction. 
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What Boys and Girls Respond To 


Don’t quail before this phase of response. Take 
advantage of it. Be sure your story is replete with 
situations and reactions which this age has re- 
cently learned to identify as the typical and the 
true, and they'll be with you to the last line. 

The upper group (ages 12-16), busily lifting 
their sights from adjustments in immediate en- 
vironment to the larger adventure of establishing 
themselves as world citizens, are moving steadily 
toward adult response. In fact, certain portion. 
definitely overlap in some respects. 

But this teen-ager still shares the one vital juven- 
ile attribute. He is still on the alert for answers. 
Answers to how he can successfully fit into an 
adult social pattern. Answers to the brand new 
set of feelings and emotions he feels stirring within 
himself. 

Give him even a hint of such an answer, and 
watch his protective veneer of sophistication crack. 
He'll be offhand, even wary, in his acceptance, but 
you'll be practically reduced to cinders by his 
intensity. 

The prime variant between adult and juvenile 
writing is probably action. The Czech Foreign 
Minister, Jan Masaryk, once observed that children 
did not think with their minds, but with their 
muscles and their blood. This is so true. A junior 
Nero Woolf, who sat and ruminated over his prob- 
lems, would drive a juvenile reader mad. Clues— 
or truths—must be discovered in action. 

This does not mean your story should move at 
a dead run, without pace or rhythm. The young 
reader especially needs passages of quiet humor or 
information between the exhausting peaks of ten 
sion. He must have time to do a little psychic 
panting before he leaps into the next absorption 
effort. 

Ah—and speaking of information. Here is a 
facet of juvenile writing which will delight you if 
you have a speck of dialectic in you. 

Most adult fiction, whether romance, adventure, 
or mystery, contains some kernel of interesting 
information. To find this information, the writer 
has probably spent considerable time. But let 
him dare lead down the story with facts just be- 
cause they are slightly terrific! The adult reader 
doesn’t like it. He wants to read fact books for his 
facts. He doesnt want facts cluttering things up 
when. he sits back to be entertained. 

Not so the juvenile. Facts, unless dragged in 
dead by the tail, are absorbed with the same gusto 
as the fiction. The novelty of facts still classifies 
them as entertainment. 

Herein lies a grave responsibility, which your 
editor will certainly point out to you if you slip 
up. You must never betray a juvenile’s trusting 
acceptance by inaccuracies, either in fact or in fic- 
tion. You must never let a character’s biased state- 
ments or personal prejudices slip by without care- 
ful rebuttal, lest they be taken for truths. Where 
the adult will say, “What a character!” or “That's 
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one man’s opinion”—the juvenile, lacking such 
basis for discrimination, will say, “So that’s how it 

This total trust will shatter completely once he 
is given reason to suspect the authenticity of your 
statements. He is highly sensitive about his lack 
of knowledge. This makes him—parents, teachers, 
and editors will back me up in this, I think—the 
most critical audience in the world, and the most 
outspoken. 

An adult will usually be indulgent over a 
writer’s error; a juvenile, never. He will take the 
thing personally. The writer was an adult, there- 
fore he must know. He was saying it to fool the 
reader. The unforgivable sin. 

As for your plot. You can’t make this too com- 
plicated or you won’t have time for the buildup of 
description and reaction the juvenile demands. 

I mean you can’t just mention that your char- 
acter has a dog. That kind of fatal carelessness 
would call for pistols at dawn. No—he must know 
the size, shape, breed, and disposition of this dog, 
until he can see him, hear him bark, feel the tex- 
ture of his coat as he pets him. (Before you finish 
a juvenile book, your own focus on physical phe- 
nomena will be sharper, too.) 

And you must take time to analyze and explain 
any emotional reaction in the story that may prove 
to be beyond the reader’s experience. He will re- 
sent a character he does not comprehend. 

But don’t let this suggestion of simplicity in 
plot construction mislead you into thinking you 
can get away with a slipshod deal. If you don’t 
believe the juvenile can follow plot line, try tell- 
ing stories to an 8-year-old. 

In the first five minutes of a bedtime story once, 
I introduced a cross-eyed calf—and then forgot 
him. An hour or so later, when the last dizzy 
evolvement had been cleared up, the 8-year-old 
brought up the subject of the calf, and proceeded 
blithely to escort him through every one of the 
complicated plot entanglements, to his rightful 
place in the dénouement. 


The alert concentration of a juvenile is a 


formidable thing. He will squirm at a plot in- 
congruity, rapidly lose interest if the haphazard se- 
quence continues. 

Finally, that much-discussed attitude of the ju- 
venile writer toward his reader. Personally, I boil 
at the pro and con arguments over “writing down” 
to juveniles. At the end, the juvenile usually 
comes out sounding like some rare species of genus 
homo only distantly related to the human race. 

The juveniles I have met are not like that. They 
are people. Some of them are some of the realest 
sa I know. They find themselves in a strange 
world—as aren’t we all? They struggle to make 
their adjustments—as don’t we all? They are faced 
with problems—which they solve or run away from, 
as don’t we all? And they like to read of characters 
several years older than they are because they are 
eagerly anticipating the next stage of their develop- 
ment . . . fortunate people. 

Writing for juveniles would be dull going in- 
deed, if juvenile meant infantile. But any psy- 
chiatrist will tell you infantilism has nothing to do 
with age. There are plenty of infants over 50. 

If you go on a trip and come back to tell your 
neighbor about it, you don’t “talk down” to him, 
even though your accumulation of knowledge is 
now greater than his. You share it with him. 

This, to me, is more the attitude to take toward 
your juvenile reader—and the only reason the ju- 
venile should deign to accept an adult-written story 
instead of writing his own. 

The adult has been of a few more excursions 
into this crazy, mixed-up enigma called Life. He's 
had a few more tilts with beguiling windmills. 
Maybe he has picked up some answers. Maybe he 
has gained some strengths. He may be able to 

oint out some short cuts along the road of the 
juvenile’s understanding and enjoyment. 


Certainly the juvenile returns this last favor in 
full measure to the juvenile writer. 


There’s Money in Questions 


By J. R. Clawson 


lead to a pop in the nose. But questions 
asked the right way, may mean cash in your 
mail box. 

The information quiz is popular filler material 
for all sorts of magazines and newspapers. Quiz 
material is easy to prepare—for either a writer or 
a photographer. Rates, like everything else in the 
magazine field, range from low to very substan- 
tial. Yet, strange to say, most freelancers overlook 
this profitable phase of their business. 

Generally speaking, quizzes sell better when they 
are grouped around a single theme: “Quiz of the 
Color Red,” “Who Was This President?” etc. 

The form used in the first mentioned was mere- 
ly to ask a question, and let the reader supply the 
answer. This form is least popular of all with the 
editors, and should be used only on special occa- 
sions. Typical of the questions about men who 
were nicknamed “Red” were these: 


QO UESTIONS at the wrong time or place can 
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1. Football’s famous Galloping Ghost ...... 
2, The cowboy whose name is title of a comic 
stri 
A famous sports announcer in radio ..... 
Answers in a separate box gave those as Red 
Grange, Red Ryder, and Red Barber. 
The Game of Presidents (which was published 
in Boys Today) followed the matching form. 
For matching, the reader is given two columns. 
The first column is a list in numerical order. 
The second column is a jumbled list, which has 
an answer to fit the first row. From my “Tools 
for the Job,” and using three sets instead of 
twenty, the quiz would look like this: 
1. Surveyor (a) Line gauge 
2. Printer (b) Pestle 
3. Pharmacist (c) Transit 
The correct answers when properly matched 
are l-c; 2-a; 3-b. 
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Far and away the best-liked quiz in editorial 
reoms is the multiple choice question, with only 
one answer being correct. It is a mistake, incident- 
ally, to make questions too difficult. After all, the 
quiz is primarily designed to please the reader— 
not to give him an inferiority complex. The ave- 
rage reader likes to finish a quiz with the thought: 
P welt, I got most of them right—look how smart 

am! 

The secret to successful quiz work, like making 
a good stew, is to get the mixture just right—one 
or two very difficult questions so that it doesn’t 
appear too easy, a few medium-hard questions 
which can be solved with thought, and some ex- 
tremely simple questions to help build the read- 
er’s score. Even the most intelligent of us can’t 
be expert in all fields, and it is unfair to stack all 
questions that only an expert can answer! 

To illustrate the multiple-choice, simple-diffi- 
cult, type question, let’s consider one of the many 
pictures I have placed with Look for its Photoquiz. 

The picture shows a girl wearing a leotard, 
sailing through the air in a stag leap. Now had 
the photo been slanted toward Dance Magazine 
(where all readers are familiar with dance move- 
ments) the question might have been: 

1—The proper name for a “stag leap” is: 

(a) arabesque (c) forte 
(b) attitudes (d) grand jeté 

Any student of the dance should know a stag 
leap is really a grande jeté, but since Look’s mar- 
ket is slanted toward general readership, the ques- 
tion was put: 

\—This flying lassie is a student of: 

(a) metaphysics (c) meteorology 
(b) modern dance (d) Dutch windmills 


12th SOUTHWEST 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


June 4-7, 1955 


$1000 Cash Prizes . . . 


Entries returned with comment . 


This particular photo is yet to be published, 
so there may be an editorial change in the pos- 
sible answers. It is likely, however, that it will go 
through in this form. By reasoning, the reader can 
eliminate both (a) and (c). The last possible 
answer is utterly ridiculous, so (b) must be cor- 
rect—even if the reader doesn’t know a stag leap 
is part of modern dance. 

When I switched from freelance writing to 
freelance magazine photography, I carried the quiz 
sideline with me. As a photographer, I find quiz 
work provides my best source of revenue. 

Most magazines pay $5, $10, or $15 per shot 
for black and whites. Sometimes quiz pictures sell 
as low as $3 each, but I have also sold black and 
white quiz photos for $75 a shot. Photographers 
like to work for big sets, and a quiz provides 
a quick outlet for 12-24 stock pictures grouped 
about various subjects. 

Specialized subjects can be quickly grouped. I 
take a lot of insect and nature photos. A general 
run of nature questions would be titled, “Test 
Your Nature Knowledge.” A group of webs, nests, 
etc. might be, “Who Lives in This House?” Still 
another may be insect pictures only under the 
name. “Friend, Neutral, or Foe?” 

I also specialize in pictures of pioneer workaday 
antiques—like candle molds, grease lamps, horse- 
tail sacks, and crude tools and machinery of the 
last century. Markets are many and varied, in- 
cluding the Pioneer Instinct feature of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, complete sets called “Your 
American Heritage” in Ford Times, other groups 
to Methodist Publishing House, and general an- 
tiques to Look. So the quiz field is as wide as any 
other field. 


. Winning scripts have 


sold to Reader’s Digest, Ranch Romances, Saturday Review, Southwest Review, Quicksilver and 


many others. 


Listen to, consult, talk shop with publishers, editors, critics, agents, TV writers, journal- 
ists, novelists, poets including HARRISON SMITH, J. FRANK DOBIE, ANNIE LAURIE WIL- 
LIAMS, LON TINKLE, KATHLEEN SPROUL, FRED GIPSON, ROSS PHARES, ALLEN LUDDEN, 


MARGARET PAGE, 


LORING WILLIAMS, MODY BOATRIGHT, CHARLOTTE BAKER, DR. E. P. CONKLE, 
GRANT WHEATON, DR. C. E. CASTENADA, JOE SMALL, PATRICK J. GALVIN, FRANK 
WARDLAW, LEWIS NORDYKE, RUEL McDANIEL, J. MEREDITH TATTON, MILDRED MIN- 
SHALL, VAN CHANDLER, M. K. McELROY, HAROLD POPE, 

TOWNSEND MILLER, EMILIE & FRITZ TOEPPERWEIN, BOB OBETS, R. H. NAYLOR, 
LILY PETER, CYNTHIA HATHAWAY, KATHERINE McCOMBS, CHARLES BECKMAN, KATH- 
ERINE EVANS, DECKARD TURNER, EDYTHE CAPREOL, CASH ASHER, DR. LEIGH PECK, 


HART STILWELL. 


Entertainment. Sailing. Swimming. Cocktail-Teas. Luncheons. 
Autograph Parties. Beach Picnic. 


Dee Woods, Director 
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Corpus Christi, Texas 


WRITER’S 
WORKSHOP 


June 21- July 8 


Study sessions will be held in the following 
groups: general session (concerned with prob- 
lems common to all writers), popular short story, 
quality short story, novel, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile writing. 


Eleventh Annual 
University of Denver 


For further information write to: 
Dr. John Williams, Director 
Workshop for Writers, Dept. AJ-2 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver 10, Colo. 


Montana State University 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


July 18-23 


Subjects: Novel, short story, poetry, magazine fiction, 
non-fiction, juveniles, biography, marketing, etc. 
Workshops, lectures, private conference on manu- 
scripts included in fee. 

Staff: Nelson Algren, Stanley Vestal, Leslie Fiedler 
and others. 

5 Week Courses (including conference) in writing of 
short story and novel, taught by Nelson Algren. 
July 18-August 20 

Moderate fees, economical room and board on cam- 
pus. For costs, details, vacation opportunities and 
brochure write: 


Henry V. Larom 


Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 23-25, Cleveland, Ohio 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields con- 
ducted by top editors (Elliott W. Schryver, fiction editor of 
Woman’‘s Home Companion, Doris S. Patee, juvenile editor of 
the Macmillan Co., publishers) and writers. Cash prizes. For 


details, write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 


LAURENTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


A Writers’ Houseparty held at “Fermanagh Lodge,” 
the private country estate of the Director, at 
LAKE MANITOU SOUTH, P. QUEBEC, CANADA 
5 miles north of Montreal 
AUGUST 7-14, 1955 
Accommodation strictly limited, and for Contributors only. 
Novel, short story, confessions, biography. 
Miss E. Louise Cushing, Director; 820 Buchanan Street, 
St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P. Quebec, Canada. 


1ST ANNUAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
July 14- 16th 
Workshops, Panels, Personal Conferences. 
Notable Staff: Allene Corliss, David O. Woodbury, Eleanore 
M. Jewett, John Holmes, Elva Ray Harris, Adelaide Field, Ger- 
aldine Rhoads, and others, editors, agents. Rates reasonable. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
950 Main St. Worcester 10, Mass. 
Write: William E. Harris, Director. 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Seventh Annual — June 15, 16, 17 

Cash prizes for manuscripts. Daily workshops in 15 subjects. 
Evening lectures. All sessions held at Philly's famous Belle- 
vue-Strotford Hotel. Write now for program to: 

FLORENCE KERIGAN, Registrar 


P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


FROM EDITORS’ 
DESKS TO YOU 


After a long period in which all material was 
arranged for by the editors, Family Circle, 25 W. 
45th St., New York 36, now welcomes freelance 
articles and stories suited to its audience. 

Articles cover the fields customarily dealt with in 
the home service magazines—gardening, food, 
building, home furnishing, children, and general 
family interests. Good photographs are an asset. 

Fiction carries predominantly feminine appeal 
but should not be formula stuff. 

Payment for accepted material is at varying but 
always very good rates. The new editor is Robert 
M. Jones. 

Family Circle is a monthly sold at 5c a copy in 
chain grocery stores. Its circulation is well above 
4,000,000. 

Writers who want to break into the comedy field 
may find it worth while to get into touch with 
Comedy Workshop, 8221 S. Throop St., Chicago 
20. It is currently supplying material to night club 
comics and civic and fraternal organizations. In 
most cases there is no fee but name credit is given. 

Writers who submit material should state 
whether they are willing to have it rewritten if 
necessary, with co-credit to the rewriter. 

The workshop is also planning a publication con- 
taining comic material—especially that aimed at 
radio, television, or the stage. It will not pay for 
accepted material but will bring it to the atten- 
tion of performers who buy. 

J. Quinlan, Jr., is director of Comedy Workshop. 

— — 

Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., has announced a course in pho- 
tographic illustrating for news, feature articles, 
and picture stories, July 1-4. It is open to news re- 
porters, feature writers, and editors of business and 
industrial journals. Chester Smith will direct the 
course. 

— Ae] — 

Ray Robinson is the new editor of Real, non- 
fiction magazine for men, 10 E. 50th St., New York 
16. The magazine is interested in adventure, men’s 
dramatic experience, science, medicine, sport, ex- 
posés. Payment is $200 up per article on accept- 
ance. Query before sending in MSS. 


— Ae] — 


The Home Worker Magazine, 20 E. Delaware 
Place, Chicago 11, is interested in articles of 500- 
1,000 words on hobbies and homecrafts useful for 
self-improvement and income. At present the mag- 
azine offers advertising space in exchange for ac- 
cepted MSS. Robert Tunnell is the editor. 


— Ab] — 


Variegation and Recurrence, the two poetry 
magazines long edited by Grover Jacoby, have in- 
creased their rate to 30c a line up, on acceptance. 
Both publications are quarterlies, the former de- 
voted to free verse, the latter to rhymed verse. 
They have published much important poetry, and 
newspapers reprint from them often, the New York 
Herald Tribune alone having republished 60 

ems. The address of both magazines is Room 
540, 124 W. Fourth St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Town Journal, 1111 E. St., Washington 4, D. C., 
is a good market for first-class cartoons appealing 
to people in small communities. Roughs rather 
than finished jobs should be submitted. Payment 
is $40 a cartoon on acceptance of the completed 
drawing. Address Howard J. LaFay, who also con- 
siders roughs for Farm Journal. 

— Ag] — 

Carlton Brown has become editor of See, 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16. This magazine uses articles, 
often controversial, on significant national and in- 
ternational topics; also outstanding pictorial fea- 
tures. Popular treatment is required. Payment is 
$150 up for pictorial features, $300 up for full- 
length (around 3,000 words) articles. 

— Ae] — 

Small Types Magazine, 26 Austin Crescent, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada, is a juvenile publication in 
the market for varied material—short stories 800- 
1,000 words, serials to 2,500, fillers to 200, how-to- 
make features, and a very little verse. Photographs 
of special juvenile interest are also used. Small 
Types pays on publication—rate not announced. 

— — 

The Marketeer, a bimonthly published at 141714 
Virgil Place, Hollywood 27, Calif., is buying a very 
few stories of 750-1,500 words, for which it pays 
lc a word on acceptance. It is particularly in- 
terested in stories that almost made the major 
magazines, and each published story will be ac- 
companied by a note giving the editor’s opinion 
why the piece didnt sell to a top publication. 
Richard L. Sargent is editor. 

— Ae] — 

Folder, 1459 Third Ave., New York 28. is a little 

magazine interested in serious fiction, important 


poetry (including translations of contemporary 
foreign poets) , and original silk screen prints. The 
magazine is produced in portfolio form with at- 
tractive format and printing. No payment is made 
for contributions. Daisy Aldan and Richard Miller 
are the editors. 


— Ae] — 

The American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, has found its request for ‘‘anecdotes 
of general Americana” confusing to some writers. 
It does not want historical or pioneer folklore, but 
“general, everyday type American humor.” The 
magazine pays $20 each for acceptable anecdotes. 
Payment is on acceptance. 

— Av] — 

Zondervan Publishing House, 1415 Lake Drive, 
S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich., is in the market for 
programs for junior church; religious readings 3-15 
minutes in length; programs for worship services; 
programs for church social gatherings of adults 
and of young people; programs for children’s wor- 
ship. All material must have “a definite evangelical 
slant.” 

While these are announced as contests, no prizes 
are indicated—merely payment of 114c a word on 
publication. Manuscripts are received up to Octo- 
ber 31. None will be returned. If the writer does 
not hear within 90 days after this date, he may as- 
sume his material has been rejected. Complete in- 
formation is obtainable from Zondervan Publish- 
ing House. 

The offer will appeal only to writers who do 
not mind having their material tied up for months 
on the chance of a small payment later. 
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Learn to Write by Writing 


A conference conducted on the workshop method, with no 
lectures on theory. Thorough reading and group discussion 
of every manuscript under outstanding leadership. 


Tufts College Writers’ Workshop 
Fourth Annual Session — July 5-29 
Workshop Subjects: Poetry, Fiction, Non-Fiction 
Practical talks by distinguished novelists, short-story writers, 
poets, magazine editors. 


Live and work on a beautiful campus, with Boston readily 
accessible. 


Write to 


John Holmes 
Summer School 


Tufts College Medford 55, Mass. 


22nd Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains 


JULY 25- AUGUST 12, 1955 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non- 
fiction, juvenile fiction, drama, serial novel, 
television plays and writing and marketing 
problems. 

Staff includes May Sarton, Hal Borland, Law- 
rence Richard Holmes, Nora Kramer, Ward 
Morehouse, C. E. Scoggins, Edwin Balmer, 
Wm. E. Barrett and others. 


For information write Don Saunders, 
Conference Director 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


VERMONT 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


at Windham College, Putney, Vt. 

General Conference, August 8-20, for short story, 
novel, juveniles, poetry, plays, articles. 
Fiction Writers Conference, August 21-27, exclusively 
for fiction—short story and novel. 
Lectures, discussions, round-tables. Personal confer- 
ences on individual problems. Criticism of manuscripts. 


Distinguished group of authors, critics, lecturers, 


agents, and publishers. 
Write to Director, Vermont Writers Conference, 
Windham College, Box A, Putney, Vermont 


June 25 - July 2 Green Lake, Wis. 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS 
AND EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 
Expert help for beginning or experienced writers 
Plus second week, July 2-9, for writing 


For details, write to: Dr. B. P. Browne, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 

9th Session July 11 to 29, 1955 
Workshops in Fiction, Poetry, Non-Fiction and Juveniles. 
Manuscript conferences and all Chautauqua activities. Staff: 
Diggory Venn, Director, Margaret Widdemer, Robert Francis, 
Marjorie B. Paradis, Rebecca Richmond. Fees: $25-$60 for 
participants; special rates for auditors. Academic Credit 
through Syracuse University. 

For bulletins, write: Registrar, Chautauqua Summer Schools, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 
With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel. 


Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 8 
weeks. Tuition includes private short story, novel, arti- 
cle, play or poetry instruction, room, meals. (18th yr.) 


References WHO'S WHO IN THE MIDWEST, 1500 
lectures, and 7 books. I'll also help you sell by mail 
coaching. $1 per thousand words. $10 per month. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WR. : HERE’S HOW! (Basic $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)............ 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 2.50 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEA ARN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50 from me 2.50 


(For proof that I can practice what I 


MILDRED I. REID 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.’ *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $4. pee up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and up to 10,000, 75c per ve gg oe 10,00 00 to 
40,000, $10.00; full Jenath novels & plays, $15. 00. 
Manuscripts type ic r page. Return posta 
with each ms. please. ond for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 3 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 9 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
WRITERS 


— an organization dedicated to the beginning writer — 
Membership includes: 

1. Names and addresses of members who wish to cor- 
respond or collaborate 

2. Quarterly wholesale price lists on all writers’ supplies 

3. Editorial and market reports 

4. Subscription to monthly newspaper in which mem- 
bers’ participation is invited 

Dues: $2 yearly 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WRITERS 
104 N. Jefferson St. Roanoke, Illinois 


Contact: 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
One free carbon, excellent quality Bond. Typed to your 
specification. All’ work proof-read and mailed flat. 
50c per thousand words. 
Send your book dee for special 
RATES. 


MILDRED HAMILTON 


Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colorado 


“The word is typewriter, honey, not 
tripe-writer.”’ 


Tomorrow's Features, Leonardtown, Md., has 
been organized to supply quality material to week. 
lies and small dailies. It is open to submissions of 
ideas and completed material—including cartoons 
and comic strips. 

The head of this syndicate of W. Lowrie Kay, 
former chief of the central news bureau of the 
Christian Science Monitor and also former state 
editor of the Philadelphia “iinsouada 


Baptist Program, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn., is interested in articles on ministerial prob- 
lems. It makes no payment for-MSS. Albert Mc- 
Clellan is editor. 

— Ag] — 

Barbara Hoefeld has become editor of Pacific 
Printer, Publisher, and Lithographer, Pier 7, San 
Francisco 11, Calif., an important magazine of the 
graphic arts industry. It uses news and articles in 
its field, for which it pays 5c a word on acceptance. 
Queries on articles are essential. 

— Ae] — 

Associated Authors, P. O. Box 274, Cooper Sta- 
tion, New York 3, is undertaking the publication 
of a limited number of non-conformist books of 
economic and sociological interest. 

The first volume to appear is Labor: Free and 
Slave, by Dr. the Mandel. Other books 
planned are an American novel dealing with a 
union organizer and a translation of a novel set 
against the background of the Austrian “New 
Deal.” 

The organization has heretofore operated by 
means of private inquiry among non-conformist 
authors but is now willing to consider freelance 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your > eggiagal in book 
and pamphiet format. Send for free folder 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


to any TWO PUBLISHERS you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Savin you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
TING & All. For 
BOOK CONTEST--§2, 000 IN. PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 
FREE BOOKLETS 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. if ‘MU 7-5690 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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book manuscripts that fit its specific aims. Under 
no circumstances, however, should MSS. be sub- 
mitted without previous inquiry as to their possible 
suitability. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Henry Kraus. 

liliterati is a little magazine of varied contents 
edited and printed (in several colors) by William 
R. Eshelman and Kemper Nomland, Jr., at 711 
S$. San Rafael Ave., Pasadena 2, Calif. 

The magazine is definitely modern, interested 
in the experimental not only in verse and the 
short story but photographs, drawings, paintings, 
musical settings of poems, and songs. 

There is no definite publication schedule, the 
magazine appearing as sufficient material is col- 
lected. No payment is made for contributions. 

The Secretary, official publication of National 
Secretaries Association, 1 Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa., has changed its policy so that it no 
longer pays for accepted manuscripts. It formerly 
= Ic a word. Dale J. Claypool is managing 
editor. 


Additional Conferences 


Information on the following writers’ con- 
ferences has been received since the listing in the 
April Author & Journalist: 


San Francisco State College Writers’ Conference, 
San Francisco, Calif. Founded 1955. June 25-Au- 
gust 5. Subjects: novel, short story, poetry. Faculty: 
Mark Harris, Norman Macleod, Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark. University credit. Address Writers’ Confer- 
ence, San Francisco State College, 19th Ave. at Hol- 
loway, San Francisco, Calif. 

Writers’ Conference, Southern Baptist Assembly, 
Ridgecrest, N. C. Founded 1931. June 30-July 6. 
Subjects: fiction, magazine article writing, juvenile 
writing, reporting, religious publicity, playwriting. 
Clifton J. Allen, Director. Fee, $2. Expected enroll- 
ment, 125. Address Clifton J. Allen, 127 \Ninth Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Writers’ Conference, Southern Baptist Assembly, 
Glorieta, N. M. Founded 1953. August 25-31. Sub- 
jects: magazine article writing, fiction, juvenile writ- 
ing, reporting, religious publicity, playwriting. Clif- 
ton J. Allen, director. Fee, $2. Expected enrollment, 
75. Address Clifton J. Allen, 127 Ninth Ave., N., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Gamble A 
Buck? 


That’s all it takes to learn 
about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word 
booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRIT- 
ING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. 
Send your dollar to: 


Earle C. Bergman 


1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


WRITERS: CAN YOU TAKE IT? 


Sometimes the truth hurts. If you want honest. competent 
criticism by critics with the necessary know-how, sen J us a 
story. If it can be sold, we'll help you sell; if not we'll tell 
you why. Rates: One dollar per M, five dollars minimum. 


AMITY SCRIPT CLINIC 


(Marion Silk, Director) 
G.P.0. Box 590 Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


To your specification; minor corrections, etc., if desired— 
prompt, reliable service. Rates—50c per M over 10,000; 55c 
per M under 10,000 words; 2c per line for poetry. One free 
carbon copy; all work proofread and mailed flat in boxes. 
Electric typewriter used. | pay return postage. 


(Mrs.) ANNA J. DAVIS 
Route 2, Hotchkiss, Colorado 


individual basis. 


easily. If your book sel 


IF YOU HAVE WRITTEN A BOOK 


this ad may prove important to you. For you now have a great decision to make. 
You can either mail your book in to the publisher’s office where it often waits for 

weeks in the slush pile, then is read by an anonymous, overworked reader—or you can 

cut the red tape and have your book handled by a qualified, responsible agent on an 


section of the 
Ss, 


In this respect, there are vital advantages to working with me. First, | give your 
book a thorough evaluation, based on what today’s market is buying. Second, w' 
book is ready to market | will give you a bona fide list, showing exactly what progress 
we are making, with names and dates of submissions. 
district, | can submit in hours, and arrange personal contacts 
| take my usual 10% commission and handle you in foreign 
markets through my European representative in Paris. 

So mail me your book today with the handling fee of fifteen dollars. 
costs of the evaluation and agenting. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 East 37th Street e 


en your 


As | am in the most desirable 


It covers all 


New York 16, New York 


May, 1955 
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EARLE C. BERGMAN’S ANNUAL SURVEY OF COMIC BOOKS 


Suggestions on Comic Scripting 


comic books, and one that most professionals 

battle with each time they do a script, con- 
cerns the page limitations set up for a particular 
story. Suppose we set up such a problem so | can 
show you my way of trying to solve it. 


iy HE most vexing problem in writing for the 


You have visualized your story, in panel form, 
and perhaps made a rough outline of the story 
line. It seems to run about eight pages of panels, 
or boxes. Next, you type a concise synopsis of the 
eight-page story and send it in to the editor. He 
likes the idea fine—but he wants it done in six 
pages, not eight. Or he tells you to do the script 
in eight pages (which you turn out as fast as you 
can) and then he finds his book cramped for space 
and he wants the story cut to six pages. Or, by the 
same token, he might want you to expand a six- 
page story to eight pages. This would mean more 
money—but the problem of making the story fii 
the specific number of paneled pages remains to 
be solved. 

Your comic book story has three parts: the open- 
ing, the body, and the dénouement. Of these, you 
have probably spent more time thinking about, 
and working on, the opening and the dénouement. 
You know you have to catch the attention of your 
readers (the editor) with a good story beginning 
and you have to be sure all loose ends of your 
plot are tied up neatly with a good ending. 


If you try rewriting the opening, either to 
shorten or lengthen the number of pages, it is 
usually necessary to make changes all through the 
body to the ending. And if you rework the ending 
of the story it is usually necessary to make changes 
through the body to the beginning. It is apparent 
that if you could find a way to leave the beginning 
and ending just as they are, then you would be 
saving yourself a lot of revision work. 


Your story will be divided into a number of 
scenes. We have decided to leave the opening 
scene, or beginning, and the closing scene, or 
ending, just as they are in your story outline or 
script. But in between these two scenes you will 
have two, three, or more connecting scenes—which 
make up the body of the story. You should study 
these carefully and try to select the one that is 
best to lengthen or shorten, whichever purpose 
you are trying to accomplish. 


Earle C. Bergman is not only a writer for the 
comic books but an authority on them. He has con- 
tributed frequent articles to Author & Journalist 
and is author of The Fundamentals of Comic 
Script Writing. His own work for the comics is 
largely in the animated animal type such as Bugs 
Bunny and Porky Pig. An innovation of his ts 
the adaptation of movie cartoons to the comic 
books. Mr. Bergman lives in California. 
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Each of your in-between scenes furthers the plot 
and moves the story toward its climax and end. 
What each accomplishes becomes the purpose for 
that scene. If you change this in any way, the 
chances are good that you will also have to make 
other revisions in the rest of the story to make it 
flow smoothly from scene to scene. In cutting or 
lengthening a scene, focus your attention on how 
the purpose of the scene was accomplished. 


We can use one of my stories and work with it 
as an example. Elmer Fudd has a job at a sideshow 
in a carnival and Bugs Bunny tries to get free 
tickets, free rides, etc. The trouble that Bugs 
causes in each scene moves Elmer closer and closer 
to being fired. Elmer’s demotions in jobs with the 
carnival, in the middle scenes of the story, become 
the purposes of those scenes. 1 wanted Elmer to be 
working as the attendant at a baseball-throwing 
concession in one of my middle scenes. And I 
wanted Bugs to do something with the prizes (kew- 
pie dolls and walking canes) which would get 
Elmer into more trouble with his boss. 


Bugs talks Elmer into letting him throw free 
baseballs as a come-on to draw customers. Bugs 
starts winning dolls; gets carried away with his 
pitching ability; refuses to let any customers inter- 
rupt his winning streak; and finally wins all the 
kewpie dolls and runs off with them. He tries to 
return them later, because he is not a black vil- 
lain, but they are broken accidentally.) The loss 
of the dolls, and not taking in any money, bring 
another demotion from his boss. How this pur- 
pose was accomplished took up two and a half 
pages of panels in my original script, which was an 
eight-page story. 


Now suppose my editor wanted the same story 
in six pages. I would have Bugs come up to 
Elmer's stand, see the prizes, and ask Elmer for a 
free cane. Elmer would refuse. Bugs would grab 
one of the canes and dash around the corner of the 
concession tent with: “You can spare one, Doc!” 
But the cane hooks on to one of the guy wires hold- 
ing up the tent concession, it collapses, and all the 
kewpie dolls are broken. This could be done in 
two single-panels and one double-panel—which 
would be a total of one-half page in the script. 
In this version, the purpose of the scene remains 
the same as in the original but how that purpose 
was accomplished now makes the script two pages 
shorter. 


The page limitations of a comic book story 
bring a similar problem to the semipro and the be- 
ginning writer in this field. He sends in a story 
synopsis and the editor O.K.’s it for a six-page 
story—which is the length the writer thought it 
would cover. If he does not have a story outline 
(which he should have had before writing the 
synopsis) he writes one now. He then starts at 
the beginning of his story outline, putting it into 
a rough draft script format, and works toward the 


AUTHOR JOURNALIST 
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end of his allowa..|. six pages. But our writer does 
not have the peace judgment of page space which 
comes only through experience in working with 
comic book material. So when he comes to the 
final pages of his script he finds that his story is 
too long or too short to fit into six pages. New 
comic script writers usually miss the mark by a 
wide margin. 


The easiest answer to this problem seems to be 
a revision of the end of the story to make it fit. 
But if the ending is cut, the writer may end the 
story too abrupt!, without giving the reader a 
chance to feel satisSe: with the way it ended. 
Or he may crowd the cncding and leave out some- 
thing important to the story line. This is par. 
ticularly the case with detective or crime stories in 
which you must summarize, for the reader, the 
important clues and incidents that add up into the 
defeat of the villain or crooks. 


By the same token, it may seem easy to fill in 
the tail end of a story that is too short to cover 
six pages. But a comic book story is, in most cases, 
an action story. The movement of the story line 
should become faster and faster until it hits its 
peak at the climax point. Putting in additional 
material at the end of the story could destroy this 
pacing. It would level off suddenly and make the 
story drag instead of racing to its finish. Also, the 
writer is taking the chance of giving his story an 
anticlimax. This will happen if the writer adds 
material to his story after the point where the 
story problem has been solved. Or, if the story line 
drags enough to give the reader a chance to add 
up all the clues and be sure of the way it will end. 


This problem will be with the new comic script 
writer until he gains a lot of experience in the 
field. Even after that, he will have trouble with 
it from time to time. My answer to it has become 
my method of working a story outline into a final 


script. 

First, I put my opening scene into panel form. 
Then, instead of doing the next scene, I put mv 
final scene into my rough draft. I now know ex- 
actly how much page space I need for a good 
opening and closing of my story. If the story has 
just two middle scenes, I work half of the second 
scene toward the middle and half of the third 
scene backward toward the middle. I can judge, 
at this point, whether the story will fit the space I 


If you want to WRITE AND SELL COMEDY 
MATERIAL for TV and Radio, this book 
can help you earn BIG PAY! 


HOW TO WRITE JOKES 


idney Reznick, top-flight comedy writer for such famous 
— - Milton Berle, Jimmy Durante, Martin & Lewis, Jackie 
Gleason, Garry Moore, Phi! Silvers, Herb Shriner, Steve Allen 
and many others, gives you the low-down on how to write 
ags that pay off! ape 
He aes see from creating an original joke to 
marketing your work and getting yourself a highly paid job 
or free oo assignment in Radio or TV. Gives you the 
clear, simple formulas on which most jokes are based—with 
scores of illustrations that show how to “switch” one old 
joke into practically 100 new ones! How to write monologue, 
dialogue, situation comedy jokes. How to “shape” a 90g 
so it fits a comedian’s personality. And many other features! 
“For the apprentice comedy wriier Dr. Reznick has prepared 
a worthwhile clinical report. Dr. Reznick has placed the 
joke on the operating table and dissected. As he proceeds 
you will see the various parts that make up the joke and the 
spark that brings the joke to life.—FRED ALLEN 
“A practical guide to successful comedy writing.”"—GOOD- 
MAN ACE 


“|. for any writer wanting to pa into the ne 
writing business, this book is invaluable as a guide 
handholder along the comedy path.’’—BILLY FRIEDBERG 
(head writer for Max Liebman’s “SPECTACULARS ) 
ppd. 2.00 (Available Through Mail Order On 
If Not Completely Satisfied, Return Book Within 
for Complete Refund 
Send Check or Money Order. No C.O.D.'s Please 


TOWNLEY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


520 Sth Ave. Dept. 401 N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 


? Days 


We Are Always Buying 
Girls-CARTCONS-General 
FILLERS @ JOKES @ EPIGRAMS 


Fast Action — Prompt Payment! 
HUMORAMA, INC. 
655 Madison Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50: Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Aliso, extra first and last sheets. 


22 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


More than 1000 authors—most of them new—were pub- 
ished, promoted and distributed gery our unique plan. 
We can help you publish any type of book you've written 
—fiction, poetry, biography, religious. Write Today for 
Free, illustrated brochure, You Can Publish Your Book. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
. A-57, 386 ve., New Yor 
9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


Said: The way to write is to at- 


tach the seat of the trousers to the seat of the chair in front of Man’s most 
stupid, imbecilic and worst invention, the typewriter. 


Roy Mack Says: The way to sell, is to put your writings in the 
hands of a capable agent. The way to tell if this agent is capable is to try 
him. If he sells, he is capable; if not and he criticises and evaluates your 


stories, it should be to your complete satisfaction 


THAT’S ME. 


THE ROY MACK AGENCY 
9128 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 


$1.00 per 1000 words with a minimum of $3.00 per script. Novels $10.00. 
Television plays a specialty. 


George Bernard Shaw 


May, 1955 
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GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
{ do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S 


WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


Writing for the Juveniles 


The largest 


course of instruction 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue ast Lynn, Mass. 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


$1.50 per 1,000 words. Line-by-line revision and rewriting. 
Stories and articles—typed, handwritten or carbon. Criticism 
included. Ms. Analysis: $1 per 1,000 words. Professional 
typing on crisp, heavy bond including editing, corrections, 
and writing tips: $1 per 1,000. Free carbon. Include postage. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P.O. Box No. 436-A St. Louis 3, Mo. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to WILL HEIDEMAN 
Box 57-A Fern Pork, Florida 


You Can Make 
Extra Money Writing 
You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo- 
stories, news items with our help and so get fast checks 
and bylines. !f you are sincere about writing for money, 
send for free illustrated details. Our money back guar- 
antee protects you. 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. J Glendale, Colif. 


AUTHORS READY FOR COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
but who can't decide which Press to select or what Royalty 
Scale they are entitled to (20%, 409, or the full 1009) be- 
cause they are paying the full cost of publication and pro- 
motion, we are specialists in this field and, by general back- 
ground and intensive experience, eminently qualified to offer 
authoritative advice. We guarantee to save you hundreds of 
dollars in pub'ishing costs, and get you the best royality 
terms, top-flight pub‘icity promotion and sales campaign. 

Write for free information 
WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5159 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service 


worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 


Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 


erly ngee when ri 

to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 
IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 

(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 

Empire St., Stockton 5, California 
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have left or whether it will be too long or too 
Short. If it does not fit, I simply rework the re- 
maining story material until it does. 


In cases where my story has three or more middle 
scenes, I work the first two scenes into script form, 
then do the last two scenes next, and finish the 
story in the middle. This method of putting a 
story into comic script format may seem a little 
awkward but it has saved me much valuable time. 
I hope it does the same for you. 


How to Submit 
Your Seript 


THE comic script writer should, in almost all 

cases, submit a synopsis of each story. This 
synopsis is typed, single space, one one side of 
a sheet of white bond paper. It should be 
brief. Each synopsis gives the editor not only the 
story idea, or plot, but also the logical motivation 
for the actions of the characters. 

Comic book editors do not want one-story 
writers. By submitting at least six story synopses 
at a time, you will save mailing expenses and also 
prove to the editor that you are serious about 
producing material he can use in his books. The 
editor will often take the time, if your work 
shows you have studied his magazines thoroughly, 
to help revise a story idea so that a synopsis can 
be O.K.'d. The editor’s O.K. of a synopsis does 
not necessarily mean he agrees to buy the story in 
its final script form. It simply means that he likes 
the story “idea” in its synopsis form and hopes 
you will be able to produce an acceptable script 
of the story. 

Script formats vary slightly with individual 
markets but they do fall into three general types. 
The most common type looks somewhat like a 
radio script. Another type looks much like a TV 
script—divided at about the middle of the sheet— 
with story material on either side. The third 
type of format looks like a comic book page, as 
it will appear in the comic book, because the 
writer divides the sheet of paper into boxes, or 
panels. 

Each new page of the story, as it will appear 
in the comic k, should always start on another 
sheet of paper. Suppose Page | of the story uses 
up all the first sheet of paper and al-out half of 
the second sheet. Then Page 2 of the story will 
begin on the third sheet of paper. To show you 
how the formats vary from each other, here are 
examples of the three types, using the same ma- 
terial. 


and puts you under no ooligation. 


MALIBU 1, 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you have tried “systems,” “‘plans,”’ “‘courses,’”’ etc., without success, write for 


my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, schoo!, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


GEORGE KELTON 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working 


CALIFORNIA 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. [ay ee 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! / specialized 
| 
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FORMAT NO. 1 


Panel I Marvel Jr. now with Manfred. Basement door is slamming behind Mrs. Marks. Marvel 
Jr. looks rather amazed about meeting a real ghost. 


Sound: Slam! 


Marvel Jr.: Marks got frightened again when he saw you! You really ARE a ghost! 
Manfred: Oh, yes indeed! My name is Manfred! 


Panel 2 


Manfred showing tire chains to Marvel Jr., in basment. 


Manfred: I’ve been living down here for three weeks—not bothering anyone! But 
tonight I saw these old tire chains! I just couldn’t help rattling them a little! 


FORMAT 


Panel 1 


Marvel Jr. now with 
Manfred. Basement 
door is slamming be- 
hind Mr. Marks. Marvel 
Jr. looks amazed about 
meeting ghost. 


Panel 2 


Manfred showing tire 
chains to Marvel Jr. 
in basement. 


NO 2 
Sound: SLAM! 


Marvel Jr: Mr. Marks got frightened again 
when he saw you! You really ARE a ghost! 


Manfred: Oh, yes indeed! My name is 


Manfred! 


Manfred: I've been living hcre for three 
weeks—not bothering anyone! But tonight 
I saw these old tire chains. I just couldn't 
help rattling them a little! 


FORMAT NO. 3 


Sound: SLAM! 


Marvel Jr: Mr. Marks got frightened 
again when he saw you! You really ARE 
a ghost! 

Manfred: Oh, yes indeed! 
Manfred! 

Marvel Jr. now with Manfred. Basement 
door is slamming behind Mr. Marks. Marvel 
Jr. looks amazed about meeting a real ghost. 


(1) 


My name is 


Manfred: I've been living down here for 
three weeks—not bothering anyone! But to- 
night I saw these old tire chains! I just 
couldn’t help rattling them a little! 


Manfred showing tire chains to Marvel J:. 
in basement. 


(2) 


AS of January, 1955, there were 326 comic book 


titles on sale at newsstands. The breakdown 
was: 54 monthlies, 209 bimonthlies, 29 quarterlies, 
24 one-shots. Average pages on sale was: 5,845. 
In January, 1954, there were 398 titles with an 
average of 7,540 pages on sale. This shows a 
definite decline in comic book sales during the 
ear. 
: The loss of sales, felt by most publishers, can be 
attributed to the adverse criticism directed against 
the comic book field by parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, religious groups, and civic leaders concerned 
with juvenile delinquency. However, the newly 
created Comics Code of Ethics, intended to correct 
the criticisms against the so-called “bad” comic 
books, will probably boost sales during this year. 
But the comic book market, in general, is still 
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very unstable at this time. Editors are keeping 
their backlogs of material down to a minimum. 
Some of them have requested not to be listed and 
others definitely do not want any story material 
at present. 
MARKET LIST 

Ace Magazines, 23 W. 47th. St., New York 36. 
Elaine T. Bierman, Managing Editor. Wants syn- 
opses only from New York writers. They should be 2 
or 3 typewritten pages—double-spaced. Wants 7- 
and 8-page scripts with 6 or 7 panels per page. Pay- 
ment, $7 per page. Query on “’fiction’’ short-shorts. 
Titles: Baffling Mysteries, Complete Love, Crime 
Must Pay the Penalty, Glamorous Romances, Love at 
First Sight, Love Experiences, Navy Action, Real 
Love, Ten Story Love, The Beyond, The Hand of 
- Trapped, Web of Mystery. Prefers Format No. 


25. 


| | 


American Comics, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
Richard E. Hughes, Editor. Will work with freelance 
writers in New York area and outside if work shows 
some promise. No “‘fiction’’ short-shorts. Pay rates 
arranged with authors. Titles: Adventures into the 
Unknown, Commander Battle & The Atomic Sub, 
Cookie, Giggle, Ha Ha, Lovelorn, Out of the Night, 
Romantic Adventures, Spencer Spook, The Clutching 
Hand, The Hooded Horseman, The Kilroys, Tippee 
Tim, Young Heroes. Prefers Format No. 1. 

Animirth Comics, Inc., 655 Madison Ave., New 
York. No report. Titles: Cowboy Action, Homer the 
Happy Ghost, Lovers, Marines in Battle, Western 
Outlaws, Western Thrillers. Query before submitting 
any material. 

Archie Comic Publications, Inc., 241 Church St., 
New York 13. Harry Shorten, Editor. Payment, $8 
per page up. No “‘fiction’’ short-shorts. Query before 
submitting material. Titles: Archie, Archie Annual, 
Archie’s: Christmas Stocking, Joke Book, Mechanics, 
Pals ‘n’ Gals; Betty & Veronica, Betty & Veronica An- 
nual, Jughead, Jughead Annual, Katy Keene, Laugh, 
Pep Comics, Reggie, Super Duck, Suzie, Wilbur. For- 
mat No. 3 should be used. 

Avon Periodicals, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Sol Cohen, Editor. Titles: All True De- 
tectives, Captain Steve Savage, Jesse James, Kit 
Carson, Peter Rabbit, Realistic Romances, Strange 
Worlds, Wild Bill Hickok. Only two titles have ap- 
peared during the last four months. Query first. 

Charles Biro Comics, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
19. Charles Biro, Producer. Query before submitting 
any material. Titles: Boy Comics, Daredevil, Crime 
Does Not Pay. 

Chariton Comics, Inc., Chariton Bidg., Derby, Conn. 
All books produced by Al Fago Studios, 1472 Broad- 
way, New York. Query before submitting material. 
Titles: Atomic Mouse, Cowboy Love, Cowboy West- 
ern, Crime & Justice, Danger & Adventure, Don Wins- 
low, Fight Against the Guilty, From Here to Insanity, 
Funny Animals, Gabby Hayes, Hot Rod & Racing 
Cars, Lash La Rue, Monte Hale, My Little Margie, 
Rocky Lane, Romantic Story, Six Gun Heroes, Space 
Adventures, Mysterious Adventures, Racket Squad in 
Action, Strange Suspense Stories, Sweethearts, Tex 
Ritter, The Blue Bettle, This Is Suspense, True Life 
Secrets, T.V. Teens, Win a Prize, Zoo Funnies. 

Classics Illustrated, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
Meyer A. Kaplan, Editor. Payment, $150 and up, 
per script. Uses only condensations and adaptations 


4 new! THE “WRITE” WAY!! 10 
(4 riting Courses eliminate all grueling 10 
14 stresses a distinct story phase. 10 
14 Each assignment is a complete story of your own. YOU 10 
14 are taught how to make salable what YOU have written 10 
14. «iby applying proven methods to your own individual style. 10 


14 Limited agency service. Criticisms. 10 
14 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 10 
14 OZZIE OSBORNE 10 


14 3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colorado 10 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 60c 
per 1000 words with corrections; poetry Ic per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


That Unsold Story 


it be made salable by rewriting or editing to make it 
Rorially For one dollar | will give you a care- 
ful appraisal of its possibilities. My charges for editing or 
rewriting short stories to order are extremely moderate. 


W, C. DERRY EDITORIAL SERVICE 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


26 


Back page of current is- 
sues will list previous stories used. Check these be- 
fore querying on possible story assignments. Mr. 
Kaplan also edits Classics IMustrated Junior, adapta- 
tions of classic fairy tales published for the very 


of classics, on assignment. 


small fry. Payment, $125 per script. Query first. 

Crestwood Publications, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19. Joe Genalo, Editor. Payment, on acceptance, $5 
per page up. Synopses looked at immediately. Alli 
“fiction’’ short-shorts written by New York writers 
Titles: Fighting American, Headline Comics, Justice 
Traps the Guilty, Prize Comics Western, Space Cadet, 
Young Brides, Young Love, Young Romances. For- 
mat No. 1. 

Dell Comics, Western Printing & Lithographing Co., 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10. Publishes over 100 
titles, part of them produced in New York City, 
part in Beverly Hills, Calif. Payment, on acceptance, 
$6 per page and up. The “‘fiction’’ short-shorts are 
bought by both offices at $25 per story. In New York, 
Matthew H. Murphy edits: Angel, Beetle Bailey, Ben 
Bowie & His Mountain Men, Captain Davey Jones, 
Champion, Cisco Kid, Double Trouble with Goober, 
Drum Beat, Flash Gordon, Francis the Mule, Frosty the 
Snowman, Hansel & Gretel, Henry, Henry Aldrich, Hi- 
Yo Silver, Howdy Doody, | Love Lucy, Indian Chief, 
Jace Pearson of the Texas Rangers, Jungle Jim, 
Knights of the Round Table, Krazy Kat, Lassie, Little 
lodine, Little Lulu, L.L. & Her Special Friends, L.L. 
on Vacation, L.L.-Tubby Annual, Little Scouts, Lone 
Ranger, L. R.’s Western Treasury, Luke Short’s Six 
Gun Ranch, Mowgli Jungle Book, Mr. Magoo & Gerald 
McBoing Boing, Napoleon, New Funnies, Pogo Parade, 
Pogo Possum, Popeye, Priscilla’s Pop, Raggedy Ann 
& Andy, Rivets, Rootie Kazcotie, Roy Rogers, Rusty 
Riley, Santa Claus Funnies, Sergeant Preston, Silver- 
tip, Sir Lancelot, Son of Black Beauty, Steve Canyon, 
Super Circus, The Brownies, The Hand of Zorro, The 
Little King, The Little People, The Mask of Zorro, 
The Quest of Zorro, Tom Corbett, Tonto, Trigger, 
Turok Son of Stone, Walt Disney’s The Sword & the 
Rose, Western Marshal, Western Roundup, Wild Bill 
Elliott, Zane Grey’s King of the Royal Mounted, 
Z.G.’s Outlaw Trail, Z.G.’s Shadow on the Trail, Z.G.’s 
The Rustlers, Z.G.‘s The Lost Wagon Trail, Z.G.‘s To 
the Last Man. 

Dell Comics (continued). 

Alice Cobb (Whitman Publishing Co., 9916 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif.) edits: A Christ- 
mas Treasury, Andy Hardy, Annie Oakley, Beany & 
Cecil, Bozo, Buck Jones, Bugs Bunny, B.B. Album, 
B.B. Christmas Funnies, B.B. Vacation Parade, Charlie 
McCarthy, Daffy, Elmer Fudd, Gene Autry, Johnny 
Mack Brown, King Richard & The Crusaders, Lantz‘s 
Andy Panda, L.’s Oswald, L.’s Woody Woodpecker 
L.’‘s W. W. Back to School, Little Beaver, Looney 
Tunes, Mary Jane & Sniffles, Porky Pig, Queen of the 
West-Dale Evans, Range Rider, Red Ryder, Tex Al- 
len, Rin Tin Tin, Spike & Type, Tarzan, Tarzan’‘s 
Jungle Annual, The Two Mouseketteers, Tom & Jerry, 
T. & J. Winter Carnival, T. & J. Winter Fun, Tweety 
& Sylvester, Walt Disney’s: Ben & Me, Chip ‘n’ Dale, 
Christmas Parade, Comics & Stories, Daisy Duck’s 
Diary, Donald Duck, D.D. Album, D.D. Beach Party, 
D.D. Fun Book, Li’l Bad Wolf, Mickey Mouse, M.M. 
Birthday Party, Pluto, Silly Symphonies, Stormy, 20,- 
000 Leagues Under the Sea, Uncle Scrooge, Vacation 
Parade. Use Format No. 3. 

Educational Comics, Inc., 225 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. William M. Gaines, Publisher. Most of the 
old titles are being dropped. Not in the freelance 
market for ary material at this time. Have just an- 
nounced five new titles: Aces High, Extra!, Impact, 
M.D., Valor_ 

Famous Funnies Publications, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Payment, $5-$12 
per page. Query on “’fiction’’ short-shorts. Titles: 
Conquest, Dover the Bird, Famous Funnies, New 
Heroic Comics, Personal Love, Tales from the al 
Book, The Amazing Willie Mays. Format No. 
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Farrell Comic Group, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 
Ruth Roche, Editor. Query before submitting any ma- 
terial. Titles: All True Romances, Lonely Hearts, 
Samson, The Flame, Vooda. 

Fiction House, 1658 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 
Jack Byrne, Editor. All material staff-written. Pub- 
lishing only occasional titles in the comic field now. 

Lev Gleason Comics, 114 East 32nd St., New York 
16. Harold Straubing, Editor, with Vivian Fields 
handiing the love book. Query before submitting any 
material. Titles: Black Diamond Western, Boy Loves 
Girl, Crime & Punishment. Format No. 1. 

Allen Hardy Associates, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. Allen Hardy, Producer. Wants the un- 
usual, not hackneyed story material. All queries on 
scripts, art, and “’fiction’’ short-shorts should be di- 
rected to Jerry Feldman, Editor. Payment, $8 per 
page. Titles: Danger, Death Valley, Dynamite, Little 
Noodnik, Little Amigo, Love and Kisses, Western 
Rider. 

Harvey Publications, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New 


York 19. Query Leon Harvey before submitting 
synopses. Assignments usually given to New York 
writers. Interviews held on Thursdays to discuss spe- 


cic ideas, stories, editorial helps. Payment, $5-$7 per 
page. Titles: Black Cat Mystery, Blondie, Casper 
the Friendly Ghost, Chamber of Clues, Dagwood, Dick 
Tracy, First Love, First Romance, Hi-Schoo!l Romance, 
Horace & Dotty Dripple, Joe Palooka, Little Audrey 
Little Dot, Little Max, Mazie, Paramount Animated 
Animals, Thrills of Tomorrow, True Bride’s Expe- 
riences, True Love Problems & Advice, Warfront, 
Witches Western Tales. 

Magazine Enterprises, |] Park Place, New York 7. 
Raymond C. Krank, Editor. Query before submitting 
material. Titles: Cave Girl, I'm a Cop, Mysteries of 
Scotland Yard, Red Mask, Straight Arrow, Straight 
Arrow’s Fury, The Avenger, The Black Phantom, The 
Durango Kid, The Ghost Rider. 

Mainline Publicaations, 1860 Broadway, New York 
23. Jack Kirby, Editor. No report. Titles: Bulls Eye, 
In Love, Police Trap, The Guys in the Foxhole. 

National Comics Publications, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Whitney Ellsworth, Editor. Wants ma- 
terial only from New York area. Payment is as high 
as any in the field. All ‘‘fiction’’ short-shorts are 
staff-written. Titles: Action Comics, Adventure Com- 
ics, Adventures of Bob Hope, Adventures of Dean 
Martin & Jerry Lewis, A Date with Judy, All American 
Men of War, All Star Western, Batman, Big Town, 
Buzzy, Detective Comics, Everything Happens to Har- 
vey, Flippity & Flop, Funny Stuff, Gang Busters, 
Here’s Howie Comics, Hollywood Funny Folks, Hopa- 
long Cassidy, House of Mystery, Leading Screen 
Comice, Leave It to Binky, Movietown Animal An- 
tics, Mr. District Attorney, Mutt & Jeff, Mystery in 
Space, Our Army at War, Peter Panda, Peter Pork- 
chop, Real Screen Comics, Rex the Wonder Dog, Ru- 
dolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer, Star Spangled War 
Stories, The Fox & the Crow, Tomahawk, Western 
Comics, Wonder Woman, World’s Finest Comics. 
Format No. 1. | 

Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., 38 West Fifth St., 
Dayton 2, Ohid. Joseph G. Shaller, Editor. Publishes 
a biweekly Catholic comic-type magazine for 5th to 
8th grade school children. Payment, on acceptance, 
depends on material but runs about $8 per script 
page.. Uses “’fiction’’ short-shsorts of 1,500 words 
per story or per chapter. Scripts can be scientific, ad- 
venturous, or historical in background. No science- 
fiction or stories depicting crime, immorality, violence, 
etc. Does not appear on newsstands, so get back 
copies from local Catholic schools or from the pub- 
lisher. Study books carefully before submitting any 
stories to this market. Title: Treasure Chest. For- 
mat No. 3 is acceptable. 

Pictorial Media, Inc., 205 East 42nd St., New York 
17. Publishes only business-sponsored comic books 
for business firms on: sales training, sales promotion, 
and public relations. Uses freelance writers in New 
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NO GHOSTING OR REVISION, BUT 
COMPLETE AGENCY REPRESENTA- 
TION FOR THE ARRIVED AND THE 
ARRIVING AUTHOR. WRITE FIRST. 


Alex Jackinson Literary Agency 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 

Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 

MAUDE B. — 


R. D. 3 msterdam, N. Y. 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
60-90 Days Delivery 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1564 Dallas, Texas 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance. 


Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
for Beginners.” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave., Toronto 8, Ont., Canada 


WE SELL SHORT STORIES, 
BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES. 


34 Yrs. As Literary Agents—Beginners Welcomed 


Poetry also considered. Editing, revision, honest 
criticism. Personal representation for established 
writers. For information and references write to: 


ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 


280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail will give 
fone the advantage. 50c per thousand words. Free carbon. 


ailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “‘shorticles” of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 


Box A, Upland, Ind. 


York area. Pays $15 per page up, depending on re- 
search needed for material. Some material is very 
technical. All material is assigned. Query Miss Glas- 
ser for specific information, stating your qualifica- 
tions for handling the type of work. 

Premier Magazines, Inc., 11 East 44th St., New 
York 17. No report. Titles: Masked Ranger, Myster- 
ious Stories, Police Against Crime, True Love Con- 
fessions. Query before submitting any material. 

Quality Comic Group, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Al Grenet, Editor. Will work with out-of-town 
writers as well as local writers but assignments are 
based on quality of story material. Synopses first. 
Uses two-page “‘fiction’’ short-shorts but wants to see 
synopses on these before giving an O.K. Payment 
by arrangement with author. Titles: Blackhawk, 
Brides Romances, Candy, Exciting Romances, G.I. 
Combat, Girls in Love, Heart Throbs, Love Confes- 
sions, Love Letters, Love Secrets, Marmaduke Mouse, 
Plastic Man, T-Man, Wedding Bells. 

Standard Magazines, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. At present they are turning out just two 
titles on a regular basis: Dennis the Menace, Super- 
mouse. They do not want any material at this time. 
Harry Slater, Business Manager, informs me that they 
contemplate adding some new titles but have not de- 
cided what they will be. 

Stanhali Publications, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Hal Seeger, Editor. No report. Titles: 
Broadway-Hollywood Blackouts, G.I. Jane, The Farm- 
er’s Daughter. 

Stanmor Publications, Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16. Harry Kantor, Editor. At present needs a 
limited amount of material. Will work with any 
writer—but he must know comic technique! Good 
writers always in demand. No present need for ‘‘fic- 
tion’’ pieces. Prices vary depending on writer but 
are usual rates in this filed. War comics must be 
realistic! Prefers ‘‘fictionized’’ true stories using 
dramatic pictures. These are comics, so the pictures 
are very important. Adventure comics should be rug- 
ged he-man stuff with switch endings. Mystery comics 
should have switch endings a la TV! Titles: Action 
Adventures, Battle Attack, Battle Cry, Battle Fire, 
Battle Squadron, Climax!, Diary Confessions, Flying 
Aces, Navy Patrol, Navy Task Force, Prize Mystery, 
Silver Kid Western. 

Sterling Comics, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Martin Smith, Editor. No report. Titles: 
After Dark, Captain Flash, The Informer, The Tor- 
mented, Surprise Adventures. 

St. John Publishing Corp., 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. Phyllis Hoffman, Editor. In reviewing syn- 
opses from new writers, Mrs. Hoffman wants to see 
tear sheets from published material in other comic 


Marketing Isn’t Hide and 


By C. WILLIAM WISER 


HEN is ready? When do you slip those type- 
written pages of inspiration into the brown 
envelope and off into the wide blue yonder? 

Fourth draft? Fourteenth? 

You'll know—that is, if you’re a writer you'll 
know. If you have that professional workman’: 
—— the craftsman’s pride in a finished job, 
the feeling will come over you on the last reread- 
ing. Crumpled, discarded pages of former drivel 
will cover the floor around your typewriter like 
snowdrifts. 

“This is it!” will hammer in the back of your 
brain, followed by an overall glow. Everything 
jives, the hinges are oiled, the wheels revolve. 


books. Not buying “‘fiction’’ short-shorts at present. 
Payment, $5 per page. Titles: Abbott & Costello, 
Adventures of Mighty Mouse, Cinderella Love, Diary 
Secrets, Dinky Duck, Fritzi Ritz, Going Steady, Hackle 
& Jeckle, Kid Cowboy, Little Eva, Mighty Mouse 
Comics, Paul Terry’s Comics, Teen Age Romances, Tip 
Top Comics, Wild Boy. 

Story Comics, Inc., 7 East 44th St., New York 17. 
No report. Titles: Fight Against Crime, Fight Against 
the Guilty, Mysterious Adventures. Query first. 

Superior Publishers, Ltd., 2382 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto 9, Ont., Canada. W. Zimmerman, Editor. 
Not buying any material at present. Titles: My Secret 
Marriage, Secret Romances, U.S. Fighting Air Force. 

D. C. Thomson & Co., Ltd., Courier Place, Dundee, 
Scotland. Newpaper publishers who produce English 
comic book supplements. Will consider comic strips 
or stories in pictures or feature pages, designed to 
suit young readers, boys and girls between 6 and 14. 
Particularly interested in reprinting original art work 
in black-end-white line drawings which is not already 
handled by any of the American syndicates. 

Timely Comics, Inc., 655 Madison Ave., New York 
21. Alan Sulman, Script Editor. Not in the market 
for script material from new freelance writers at this 
time. Always query this market on current needs 
before submitting any synopses. Payment, $7 per 
page. Titles: Annie Oakley, Apache Kid, Astonishing, 
Black Knight, Battle, Battle Action. Battlefront, 
Battleground, Combat Casey, Combat Kelley, Cowboy 
Action, Della Vision, Homer—The Happy Ghost, 
Journey into Mystery, Journey into Unknown Worlds, 
Jungle Action, Jungle Tales, Kid Colt, Lorna the 
Jungle Girl, Love Romances, Lovers, Love Tales, 
Marines in Action, Marines in Combat, Marvel Tales, 
Meet Miss Bliss, Millie the Model, Miss America, My 
Girl Pearl, My Own Romance, Mystery Tales, Mystic, 
Navy Action, Navy Combat, Outlaw, Patsy Walker, 
Patsy & Hedy, Patsy & Her Pals, Rawhide Kid, Ringo 
Kid, Secret Story Romances, Strange Tales, Sub- 
mariner, Tales of Justice, The Outlaw Kid, True Se- 
crets, Two-Gun Kid, Uncanny Tales, War Comics. 
Western Outlaws, Western Tales of Black Rider, 
Wild West. 

Toby Press, Inc., 17 East 45th St., New York 17. 
Mel Lazarus, Editor. Payment, about $7 per page. 
Query before submitting any material. Titles: Billy 
the Kid, Felix the Cat, Great Lover Romances, John 
Wayne, Ramar of the Jungle, Return of the Outlaw, 
Tell It to the Marines. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Herbert Rogoff, Editor. One title: G.!. Joe. 
All material is staff-written. Does not plan any new 
titles at this time. 


Seek 


But you have a second draft of a white-hot idea. 
you protest, and you know the market. Maybe the 
idea is a little hazy, but it’s GOOD, you insist. 
It's ORIGINAL-the typing is a little slipshod 
(the ribbon dried up on you), but the editor will 
overlook it. It’s the idea that counts... 

Put down that postage stamp! 

Editors are smothered with ideas; thcir desks 
groan with groan with ideas, thousands of them. 
But a polished finished-product, ready for the 
presses, is bond paper of a different color. When 
one of those comes in, our editor friend takes out 
his checkbook. 

Then why waste time and postage? Sooner or 
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later the hard, cruel fact is going to penetrate your 
brain: “This thing has to be rewritten.” 

Of course it has to be rewritten. Save yoursell! 
the discouragement of seeing those return envel- 
opes in the mail box. It should have been rewrit- 
ten in the first place, before your material ever 
sees the light of the Post Office Department. 

When the alarm sounds and your blood starts 
tracing, rewrite again. Just for kicks. Editors may 
not make a = of it, but they like to see 
clean copy. Ever hear of the final rule tacked on 
to most every contest: Neatness Counts! 

You've heard countless examples of writers who 
sent in their scribbled masterpieces on brown 
wrapping paper, I know. Maybe the editor did 
buy it. Maybe the writer did win the Pulitzer 
Prize ... but maybe he could have won the 
Nobel Prize with a typewriter. 

There aren’t that many geniuses around, anyway. 
And you aren’t one of them or you wouldn't be 
reading this. You and I are professional writers, 
fighting it out, tooth and claw, with each other. 
And my stuff is going to be double-spaced with 
one-inch margins; unless you're the undiscovered 
wrapping paper genius, yours better be the same. 

How many times have editors received prac- 
tically the same story or article, perhaps from dif- 
ferent viewpoints, or maybe using different “gim- 
micks”? But one of them came in clean and flat, 
looking like a starched white collar—and the other 
might have come out of a soiled clothes basket. 
Which one would you buy? Which one would you 
read? 

You can always toss off an extra draft just for 
neatness’ sake. Maybe it will make the difference 
of a sale. 

And now that you’ve got your creation com- 
pleted, really completed—all of the miscellaneous 
wordage deposited in the waste can—you should 
have a neat little package, looking like a Christmas 
Gift to the Editor. Now, friend, you're ready. 

Once the script is mailed, you can forget about 
it. You gave it everything you had; start in on 
your next production. If you get the manuscript 
back, soothe your ego by considering the editor a 
raving maniac. Then send it off again. 

Remember, you’re not playing Hide and Seek: 
“Here-I-come-ready-or-not.” In this game it’s “To 
market, to market, to get a fat check.” 


COMING IN MAY 


If your spring thoughts turn to agriculture 
—or to vacation—you'll find important mar- 
ket lists in the June Author & Journalist. 
There will be the annual list of farm journals 
and the annual list of markets for travel ma- 
terial. Each will show a number of changes 
from the 1954 list. 


In addition, the May issue will contain 
outstanding articles on fiction and other 
popular writing fields. Plus news direct 
from the desks of magazine and book editors 
—and the rest of the features you like in 
Author & Journalist. 


POETS 


Friendly, constructive, professional help 
Detailed criticism up to 30 lines 


$1.00 plus stamped envelope. 
POET’S CORRESPONDENT 
P.O. Box 2394 Spartanburg, S. C. 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 
If you're interested in selling your poems for children, send 
me $1.00 with each poem under 16 lines, or $2 for longer 
poems, and I'll revise and/or suggest markets for your 


juvenile verse. Ask for free pamphlet. 
ELEANOR 


Box 308 neaut Loke, Pa. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


— Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 W. Davis Bivd. Devis Islands Tampe, Fie. 


POET P Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also de- 
scription of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) 
containing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


QUALITY TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts, Books, Letters 

4-Star 16 lb. Bond paper. 1 carbon, extra Ist and last pages 
Minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words, 40c per 1000 words 
on book lengths. Manifold carbon copies. Can take dicta- 
tion. Using Racene paper, 60c per 1000 words, 50c per 1000 
on books. 

Poetry Revised, $2.00 per 20 lines (including scanning, rhym- 
ing, corrections). 

Miss Helen M. Allard, 762 S.E. 8th St., Evansville 13, Ind. 

Phone 5-2537 


THE EASIEST WAY TO 
MAKE SONGWRITING PAY 


More new songwriters are now selling their songs than ever 
before. My new, easy method shows you how to write and 
sell your songs. Anyone can learn! Write for FREE DETAILS. 
Meadowlark Music School, 335 Sumner Road, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 
Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. 0. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these cialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 
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Contests and Awards 


The Fund for the Republic, Inc., | E. 54th St., 
New York 22, offers prizes for television scripts in 
two categories: an hour-long drama, a_ half-hour 
documentary. 

The first prize in each is $5,000. In the drama 
competition there are a second prize of $2.500 and 
ten additional prizes of $750 each. The doc- 
umentary competition offers six additional prizes 
of $1,500 each. 

The subject matter of the entries is to concern 
“any broad concept or specific aspect of those 
principles of freedom and liberty guaranteed: in 
our founding documents”’—the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution. 

Entries need not be in finished shooting-script 
form but must indicate the essential details of 
direction, staging, and camera work. Any number 
of scripts may be submitted but none will be re- 
turned. 

Closing date: May 31. 

The Fund for the Republic was established by 
the Ford Foundation to deal with civil liberties 
and racial and religious discrimination in the 
United States. It has an endowment of $15,000,000. 


The Poets’ Study Club of Terre Haute, Ind., is 
sponsoring a nationwide contest for poems, with 
prizes of $5, $3, $2. There are also special prizes 
for poems by residents of Indiana. 

A contestant may submit two poems. each no 
longer than 16 lines, either serious or humorous. 

Closing date: July 15. Address Mabel Skeen, 
454 §. 12th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

— — 

Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, has 
announced its tenth annual contest for unpub- 
lished stories of 2,000-3,500 words by boys and 
girls from 13 to 19, inclusive. There is a first prize 
of $500, a second of $200, three third prizes of 
$100 each. The five winning stories will appear 
in Seventeen. 

Judging will be on the basis of overall literary 
merit, plot development, characterization, natural- 
ness of dialogue, validity of situation, and suit- 
ability for publication in Seventeen. 

Closing date, July 31. 

— — 


The Eastern Kentucky Writers League is spon- 
soring a poetry contest open only to residents of 
Kentucky and Kentuckians temporarily outside the 
state. Prizes are $15 first, $10 second, $5 third. 

Entries must deal with some historical phase of 
Kentuckiana and must not exceed 20 lines. The 
contestant’s name must not appear on the poem 
but must be in an accompanying sealed envelope. 

Closing date, August 24. Address Mrs. Sylvia 
Trent Auxier, Box 503, Pikeville, Ky. 


Previously Announced 


Albert Ralph Korn Contest, attention Lane Van 
Hook, 154 Pearsall Drive, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
for poem ont exceeding 32 lines. Prize, $100. 
Closing date, October 1. (Author & Journalist, 
February.) 


Central City Opera House Association, 1502 
Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colo., for a romantic 
play based on the discovery of gold in Colorado. 
Prize, $10,000 plus royalties. Closing date, July 
1, 1957. (Author & Journalist, January.) 


Charles Austin Beard Memorial Prize, Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
for a book manuscript in American history. Prize, 
$500 plus publication contract. Closing date, July 
31. (Author & Journalist, January.) 


Cultural Freedom Award, Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., 105 W. 40th St., New York 18, for a book- 
length MS. on civil liberties and intellectual free- 
dom. Award, $1,000. Closing date, May 31. 
(Author & Journalist, January.) 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, awards for novels by 
Canadians or by non-Canadians using a Canadian 
theme. Award, $5,000. Continuing competiticn— 
no closing date. (Author & Journalist, January.) 


Modern Romances Story Contest, 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, for true-to-life stories. Prizes, $100- 
$1,000. Closing dates, April 30, August 31, 
December 31. (Author & Journalist, January.) 


Vermont. Development Commission, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., contests for photographs taken in Ver- 
mont. Four seasonal contests, with 45 prizes $5- 
$200 in each. (Author & Journalist, November, 
1954.) 


Zondervan’s Christian Textbook Contest, 847 
Ottawa Ave., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Prizes, 
$1,500, $350, $150. Closing date, September 30. 
(Author & Journalist, March, 1954.) 


Zondervan’s Juvenile Christian Fiction Contest, 
847 Ottawa Ave., Grand Rapids 2, Mich., for 
stories 17,500-50,000 words. Prizes: $750, $150, 
$100. Closing date, June 30. (Author & Journalist, 
March, 1954.) 


Discontinued Publications 


American Family 
The Glass (England) 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a THIS 


WEEK SHORT-SHORT by Robert Oberfirst 


THIS WEEK with a circulation of about 10,000,000 publishes the best short-shorts obtainable and pays the 
highest rates. This booklet shows what makes a This Week short-short tick. Stewart Beach, Fiction Editor 
of THIS WEEK, writes me regarding this booklet: ‘| read with a great deal of interest your analysis of a 


This Week short-short and | thought it was just right. | felt it was something of a classic . . 


.” It will be 


mailed free to all writers seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


— — 


ADEAD vilers you aN inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bidg.. Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


MAGAZINE re publications classified with 
complete address $2. postpaid. Commercial Engrovne 
ee Company, Sark North Ritter, Indianapolis 1 

jana 


USED WRITING COURSES Bought—Sold. -_ catalog. Leroy 
Morgan, 814 Sunset, Arkansas. 


HOW TO WRITE A SUCCESSFUL — Ee terse, com- 
tate 96 pages, one dollar, Brook Burket, 
020 Lake Shore Drive, Evanston, Taso 


—o—- 
FROM “ great book of classical 
, 60 pages, only 3 . George B. Thornton, Box 289, 
io. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All, date dates, including Eoster, 1753- 
2152, Chart 21” x 28”, Thos. Carruth, 4 
jana 


Sellin will send you 32 VITAL 

+ and over UNUSUAL names for your char- 

cae. $1. Raymond Flory, 538 West Grove Street, Misha- 
waka, Indiana. 


CONTESTANTS, win with 
Agency, Clanton, omen 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of Eng English. 
explained and illustrated. 1.08. 


ville, Penna. 

SEND FOR Rhythm In Writing TODAY! 
tributes received from readers prove its value. 
paid. R. N. Risser, 30 W. Ave., By Co 


© IN WRITING Booklet, $1.00. 
. Box 405, Monrovia, Colif. 


7Winning Tips,” 10c. Pattillo 


E iting problem 
Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists 
of new tips, hints, cartoon and gag 
lessons and ¢ Send 10c for trial copy. 
mation Guide, 3976 California Court, Lincoln, Nebr. 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing various types of markets for manusc or ore avail- 
able, as one as om last, at 25¢ each postpaid. Septem- 
ber, 1954 ( specialized Magazines). October, {Little 
Magazi y Publications). November, 1954 (Book 
Publishers). 


December, 1954 (B 
times called Trade Journais). January, “1955 (Handy Mar- 
ket List). February, 1955 (Juvenile Magazines). March, 
1955 (Filler Markets, Jewish eo April, 1955 
(Markets for Poetry, Including Light rse). Send 2 
each (coin or ry oe to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 
National Bank of ka Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE FOLIO “$5, 000-$45, 
Haylings-AJ6, Carlsbad, Calif. 

—o-—— 

PERSONALITY CONTROLS SALES. Make ‘em laugh! Moke 
‘em wonder! Make ‘em think. 300 whimsical, tantalizing 
conversation spiceruppers, $1.00. Pleased or money back. 
Newsletter, Oxford, Wisconsin. 

t Letters’ earn up to $200 month- 
Son's $1.00. in to Sell.” Pamphlet, $1.00. 
OP HA ENTERPRISES, 9 ork Street, Angola, New York. 

EARN MONEY REWRITING newspaper clippings. For r- 

ticulars write Ralph ill, Arkansas. 


FREE BOOK “S05 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 


—o— 
GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Immediate Commissions! Every- 
thing furnished! Hirsch, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 
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Unlimited Vacations.” No 
known! Works itself—home! 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bidg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 
_.. $2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Street 


City & State __ 


Ralph Enterprises, 
CARTOONS, READY for submission, drawn on Sv by 
ection. 


and writers. Full 
gag 


SERVICES 


heavy bond. Mailed flat with prot $1.00. F. Baik 
ningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 
—o— 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
—o— 
Comparer STORY plots. $5.00 each. See Keenan’s ad on 
page 6. 
—o— 


= STORY PLOTS, bought, sold, swapped. 
Antonio, Texas. 


111 Argo, 


—o- 
IN ONE WEEK $2.00. Returnable. 
West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 

—o— 
WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 


quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this mepenine, 
4. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


In ink or pencil; made te 

1 and up. Jeannette North, 311 Morkwi 
ville, Ohio. 


ABC 
Zinman. 215 A 


our request— 
Ave., Green- 


— eg drawn to your gags, $1.00. 
Hesseling, Potosi, Wisconsin. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
pleas to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 

d compatible friends. Discreet, service. 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1 Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, 988, ye 


Alvin 


ADEAS  .. 
= 
— 
31 


Looking for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 

Booklet BB. 
It’s free. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
America’s Largest Cooperative Publisher 
In Calif.: Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


‘Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


Vol. Il, No. 4 
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Over 500,000 Promotion Pieces Distributed in U.S. and 


Abroad As Part of Vanta 


Another Vantage Book 
Wins Major Publicity 


Mary Elizabeth Kelly’s exciting 
new book, Adventures of An Ez- 
change Teacher, a Travel Magazine 
Book Club Selection, has received 
some of the top radio, TV and 
newspaper publicity in the nation. 
Currently a resident of Fairfield, 
Conn., the author recently appeared 
with Jinx Falkenburg on her popu- 
lar NBC-TV show, Jinaz’s Diary. 
This came on the heels of radio 
interviews throughout her 
area. 


“N.Y. DAILY NEWS” 
RUNS FEATURE STORY 


The N. Y. Daily News, America’s 
largest newspaper, carried a fea- 
ture story about Miss Kelly in 
which the reactions of her students 
were given to the contents of her 
book. In a special Sunday feature, 
the Bridgeport Post printed a three- 
column picture and story of Mae 
Kelly in her Fairfield school room 
and described in great detail the 
experiences she encountered while 
teaching in England. 


Reaction has also come from 
overseas to this Vantage best-sell- 
er. In a three-column review, the 
Birmingham (Eng.) Mail declares 
at one point, “Miss Kelly is very 
kind in her judgments of us Brum- 
mies.” Negotiations are presently 
under way for a British edition of 
this book. 

Would you like to know more 
about our plan of co-operative pub- 
lishing, whereby Vantage authors 
et such wonderful publicity 
reaks? It’s all explained in a 
handsome, illustrated booklet which 
you may have free, just by mailing 
the coupon on this page. 


Another Vantage Service! 


Vaniage juvenile titles provoca- 
tively displayed at the fourth An- 
nual Exposition of Children’s Liter- 
ature at Florida Southern College. 
This is another aspect of Vantage’s 
promotional service to its authors. 


Be: 


Vantage Novel Hits 


Best-seller Pace 

“Flames of Darkness, by Harry 
Van Stack, has been our number 
one best-seller for over a year,” 
says Carl J. Miller, owner of The 
Book Shop, Sandusky, Ohio. Like 
Mr. Miller, dealers throughout the 
country are reporting increased 
sa'es on their Vantage titles—an 
important reason why so many au- 
thors choose Vantage Press to pub- 
lish their books, 


California Author Gains 


Coveted Hall of Fame 

Dr. Marion Michael Null, author 
of VaNTaGE’s The Forgotten Pio- 
neer, Was recently chosen for one 
of the most cherished honors avail- 
able to a living Californian—inclu- 
sion in the California Historical 
Society’s distinguished Hall of 
Fame. Honored for his top-rated, 
definitive study of Davy Crockett, 
Dr. Null will have his picture 
placed in the famed Hartsook Por- 
trait Collection, alongside such no- 
table Californians as Herbert Hoo- 
ver and Luther Burbank. For ex- 
citing reading, ask your bookseller, 
or write directly to the publisher, 
for The Forgotten Pioneer. Pro- 
horrid illustrated, it retails for 


ge’s Greates 


t Sales Campaign 


Literature Sent to 
Dealers, Schools, 
Libraries, Consumers 


New York, N. Y.—In the past six 
months, Vantage Press sent out 
more than a half-million pieces of 
direct mail as part of an advertis- 
ing and sales campaign that has 
resulted in the greatest sales vol- 
ume in Vantage history. It is this 
type of activity that has made 
Vantage Press the largest co-oper- 
ative publisher in the nation, and 
the seventh largest in the nation. 

On a regular basis, mailings have 
gone to bookstores, wholesalers, 
high schools, colleges and libraries 
in the United States and overseas. 
Literature on religious books was 
sent at Easter and Christmas to 
every Protestant and Catholic book- 
store in the country. Through Acme 
Code Company, Vantage’s foreign 
distributor, every mailing piece re- 
leased in the U. 8S. was also sent to 
1,000 overseas outlets. 

In addition to these campaigns, 
mailings on specialized books went 
straight to the consumer. One mail- 
ing reached 150,000 nurses. More 
than 75,000 individuals were ap- 
proached on a book of humor. A 
total of 25,000 math teachers re- 
ceived material on two mathematics 
books. Other mailings went to 
business executives, art teachers, 
and a host of other groups calling 
their attention to a series of spe- 
cial.zed books. 

This direct-mail Fees is but 
a single aspect of Vantage’s over- 
all, aggressive sales activity. Send 
for the free booklet offered below 
which describes in detail the entire 
sales campaign that can be under- 
taken by Vantage to make your 
book a success. 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon. | 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 
(In Wash., D.C.: 


6253 Hollywood Blvd., Holl 


28) 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W.) 


Please send me your FREE 24-page _ illustrated 
booklet explaining your co-operative publishing 


(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, etc.) 
Number of Words (Approx.) 


pannntsd 
| 
| 


